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PER BAKING 


Vi wath hem yeaihypaer 


with delight at the first hint that there is a 
batch of delicious Calumet bakings fresh from 
the oven. See the keen anticipation shining in 
eyes that fairly dance with joy. How children 
do relish those tempting foods leavened with 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


And they can eat all they want 
of them because foodsbaked with 
Calumet are pure,wholesomeand 
easy to digest; foods that create 
health and happiness. A pleasure 
to make, because Calumet is dou- 
ble acting. Contains two leaven- 


ing units: one begins to work 
when the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of the 
oven; then both units work to- 
gether. Makes baking easier, and 
more economical, too, because 
there are no failures or waste. 


DOUBLE ACTING * MAKES BAKING EASIER 


Contains only such ingredients as have been officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities 


-2%- TIMES - THOSE: OF: ANY : OTHER: BRAND: 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no hymbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful: full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
nvited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. m 
The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., P. E. Warp, President 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
his paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make to actual 
subscribers any loss sustai by trusti 

advertisers who prove to be deliberate swi 

lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers om honorable business 

men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 

This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


























Name the Cover Picture and 
Win a Prize 


ND now here's the latest cover- 
ip aming contest, for our bright 

minds to solve. 
& What’s the best, cleverest, 

most closely-fitting title for the 
cover picture? As you see, it has in it a 
small boy in a ‘Pilgrim Father’’ get-up, a 
wooden gun, a proud turkey-cock, and a lot 
of snow and pine trees and blue sky. 

Four prizes are offered—$25, $15, $10 and 
$5. Any one who reads The Farm Journal 
can compete—you do not have to subscribe 
or anything like that. Contest begins right 
away, and closes at midnight on Monday, 
December 5 

Titles must not exceed eight words. Each 
contestant limited to three (3) titles, but 
every member of the family may compete. 
Finally, and this is very important, titles 
must be written on a sheet separate from 
anything else. Put your name and address 
on the sheet with the titles, and nothing else, 
or we can’t count them. A pare is as 
good as anything. 

So there you are, folks. Fire away, and 
let’s have a million titles this time. 
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Don’t forget: 
I want to know. 
Who your choice is. 
For President. 


Right now. 
And I want to know. 
Quick 


Ballot on page 7. 
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Easy To Find 


ped those of Our Folks whose subscrip- 
tions run out next month—and there are 
more than 100,000, if my memory is working 
right—I send this month a convenient, 
easy-to-find Green Subscription Renewal 
Blank, which I hope they will use. It should 
be between this page and the cover. 

You know, The Farm Journal is one of 
the few farm magazines that stops short 
when the time runs out. So it’s a very good 




















“See, Henry, the baby 

smiling in his sleep. Angels are whispering 
to him.” Weary Henry: “All right, HH 
they wake him up, it’s the angels that will 


Fond Mamma: 


have to walk t floor with him this time. 

I’m through!” Speaking of waking up, don’t 

forget that you need ‘The Farm Journal to 

keep you wide awake; that’s one of our 
chief duties 





scheme to get your renewal in ahead of time. 
For the rest of Our Folks, whose subscrip- 
tions are paid ahead, 
there is another kind of 
Green Blank pictured 
here at the side. This is 
for folks to use when 
sending us subscriptions 
of their neighbors and 
friends. Thousands do. 


one name, but don’t let 
that drag on you: Write 
subscribers’ names all 
over the front and the 
back, too, if you like. It all depends on the 
size of your writing, how many you can get 
on. So give us a boost by sending at least 
one new subscriber this month. I'd do that 
much for you in a minute. 
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I ntroducing Mr. Rummel 


© farm folks in Illinois, Iowa and the 

Mississippi Valley generally, to Farmers’ 
Institutes and Farm 
Bureaus and radio 
listeners, William E, 
D. Rummel is well 
known, and needs no 
introduction. 

However, for all 
the rest of Our Folks, 
here is Mr. Rum- 
mel’s portrait, and 
some facts about him. 

Born in Ohio, grad- 
uated from college, 
taught school andcar- 
ried on educational 
work in Iowa, then 
took up agricultural, 
work in Texas and throughout the central 
states, first for the International Harvester 
Company and later for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. Later has been one of 
the editors of the Orange Judd Farmer, and 
has spent much time speaking at Farmers’ 
Institutes and other gatherings. For 18 
months Mr. Rummel has been broadcasting 
farm material for The Farm Journal from 
WLS, Chicago, and previously over KYW. 

Closely identified with farming in the 
central states and familiar with farm con- 
ditions and problems throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Rummel now becomes a regular 
member of our staff, with the title of Midwest 
Field Editor. He is a pleasing and_ well- 
informed speaker, with a wide acquaintance, 
and will be available for a limited number o 
speaking engagements, when his regular 
duties permit. 
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By the way, I wish you would let me know 
how much use, if any, you make of the 
reviews of the new movies such as we printed 


on page 10 of last month’s issue. you 
make any specia) effort to see the photo- 
plays that Stevens thinks the best? you 


agree with what he says about them? 

What kind of movies do you prefer, any- 
way? Personally, I get more kick out of the 
news pictures than anything else on the 
average program. 
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Garsgle when you get home 


Suppose your team did win—what comfort 
is that, a week later when sore throat, or 


worse, has put you to bed? 

Here’s a good tip if you will take it. 
After any long exposure (and that includes 
cold bleachers) rinse the mouth and gargle 
with Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


Immediately, it attacks the millions 
of bacteria waiting for the moment 
when body resistance is low 
to strike. 


Often, this simple and pleasant 


LIST 


ng 








precaution will be the means of sparing 
you pain and sickness. Listerine nips 
many a sore throat and cold. 


Incidentally, after a football game it re- 
lieves that hoarseness which is so trouble- 
some. 


The wisest thing to do, of course, during 

cold weather months is to make a daily 

night-and-morning habit of 

using Listerine. Millions do— 

and are healthier for it. Lam- 

bert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. — 
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AST season marked the appear- 
ance of a new type of grain 
register for combines, which has 
met with success and the ap- 
proval of users. The new register 
is a measure rather than a weigher, and 
operates somewhat on the principle of a 
water meter. Its mechanism consists of a 
six-compartment rotor, revolving just slowly 
enough to allow each compartment to be- 
come completely filled, with an automatic 
checking device which stops the rotor when- 
ever there is not enough grain directly. 
above the rotor to fill the compartment 
completely. The register is a great help 
when the grain is to be divided 


The Weed At the bottom of the weed 
Problem problem is the practise of 
sowing impure seed. If you’re 
not sure whether your seed supply is free 
from weed seeds, send a sample to your 
state agricultural college for inspection. 


Drinking In one Ohio county samples of 
Bacteria? water were taken from 69 wells 

and the water was submitted to 
the health commissioner. Over half of the 
samples failed to make a satisfactory 
showing in the laboratory. Many samples 
contained B. coli—the type of bacteria 
present in the intestines of man. Maybe 


Brome-Grass A crop combination that 

Charles Corkle, Madison 
county, Nebr., likes is sweet clover and 
brome-grass. Sweet clover is a biennial 
and brome-grass a perennial, but Charles 
lets them grow together for six or sevén 
years. The sweet clover reseeds itself 
each year. Having the brome-grass with 
the sweet clover seems to forestall any 


. danger of bloat to cattle pasturing on the 


mixture. Charles has had only one case of 
bloat. Brome-grass and alfalfa make an- 
other good combination. The experience of 
Charles is that the first cutting of the 
brome-grass and alfalfa together makes a 
yield of about twice what the alfalfa 
would yield alone. The second crop 





between landlord and renter, besides 
enabling the farmer to determine 
accurately the yield of his crop. 


Our Rogues’ Gallery 


that comes on is all alfalfa. After 
that the brome-grass makes a fall 





The old threshing-machine style of 
register could not be used success- 
fully on the combine, on account of 
rough ground knocking the weigh- 
ing apparatus out of balance. 


Try goats. Takes from 
two to five goats to the 
acre, and about two years 
to clean up the brush. Keep the 
goats on a small area, and put them 
on new brush when the foliage has 
all been stripped off. You can gen- 
erally get goats on the Kansas City 
or St. Louis markets. 


Clearing 
Brush? 


Sometimes when the bat- 
tery is noticeably weak, it 
will still be strong enough 
to turn the engine over, yet the 
engine will not start. When this 
happens, try the hand crank, as fre- 
quently a simple quarter-turn will 
start the engine. This may seem 
puzzling, but not so very when you 
stop to think. You see, the starter 
is drawing practically all the energy 
from the battery, leaving too little 


A Weak 
Battery 








growth which is excellent for pas- 
ture until late in the season. H. H. 


Late Plowing of corn-fields in 
Plowing which corn has been husked 

from standing stalks must 
be done thoroughly. Be sure all 
stalks are buried. Some seasons the 
weather permits fall plowing as late 
as December. 





Did you have to prime 
the hay-rake with a fork- 
ful of old hay last sum- 
mer when you started to rake that 
run-out meadow? Better apply a 
couple of tons of limestone per acre 
this fall, and next year the yield will 
be better. L. H.W. 


Liming 
Meadows 








Creosoted “Me for  creosoted 
Fence Posts fence posts,” is the way 

Elmer Youngs, Daw- 
son county, Nebr., puts it. Elmer 
operates an 800-acre alfalfa and live- 
stock farm and keeps careful records 
of his expenditures. On his farm 
there are 20 miles of fences. Before 
he got to using the creosoted posts, 





for ignition. When a battery is weak 
and the starter is used, frequently 





Many are the victims of this bogus-money man 


Elmer was continually finding de- 
cayed wooden posts, and it was 








the voltage will drop to 3.5 volts, 
which provides a spark too weak to 
start the engine. Ed Henry. 


Famine in Did you know that the famine 
Ireland in Ireland in 1845 was due to 

a plant disease—potato late- 
blight? It was. This identical disease is 


now firmly established in the United States, 
and goodness knows how many other 
diseases we harbor that are just as bad— 
oat smut, wheat rust, white-pine blister- 
rust, cabbage clubroot—there’s no end to 
them. Some we are not yet able to control, 
and that’s too bad. Almost if not quite so 
bad is the fact that some folks neglect to 
do anything about the diseases that can 
be fairly easily controlled. Result is low 
yields, or no yields, instead of high. One 
way to prevent loss is to treat the seed be- 
fore planting. Remember this when planting 
potatoes, sowing grain, setting out plants, 
etc., next spring. Get your supplies now. 


this contamination was due to surface 
water; at any rate, some folks got busy 
and put in new concrete curbs and well- 
covers. 


Anybody want the dried-beef 
cure that we have printed so 
often? No room to print this 
month; if you need it, write for it. We'll 
send it right away. Might as well send 
your renewal in, too, and make your one 
stamp do double duty. If your label reads 
D 27, that means you must renew. 


Our Dried- 
Beef Cure 


New Kind of A variety of sweet clover 
Sweet Clover that will stay green six 

weeks longer in the fall than 
varieties now in common use, is reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The variety is one of several 
brought from Europe and Asia. 


quite a job to replace them each year, 
to say nothing of the expense. His creo- 
soted posts, after being in for five years, 
show no signs of decay. During the last 
five years all posts put in have been creo- 
soted. H. B. 


Buying We buy a good many carloads of 
Alfalfa alfalfa hay every year. We used 

to demand nothing but choice pea- 
green second-cutting, but now we are no 
longer so particular about color. The so- 
called “tobacco” hay, which is usually 
cheaper than the green hay, is thoroughly 
satisfactory in the feed-lot. In fact, the 
cows often prefer it, as it has a rich flavor 
often lacking in the green hay. Not all 
dark-colored alfalfa hay is “tobacco” hay. 
Hay discolored by rains, or molded in the 
bales, is not worth the freight it costs. 
“Tobacco” hay owes its dark-brown color 
primarily to the method of curing. W. A. F. 
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6-Cylinder Smoothness and Dash— High-compression Power and 
Performance — Size and Roominess Without Unwieldiness — Steady 
Riding Without Useless Weight— 50 Miles an hour all day long 
—and far greater speed when wanted— Riding Ease Like Gliding 
— Economy of Price, Operation and Maintenance. 


Essex alone combines all these. They result from completely origi- 
nal design, with a chassis as brilliantly engineered in every detail as 


its exclusive Super-Six motor. 


Every part is designed and built in true balance with every other 
part. Clutch, transmission, axles and frame are specially engineered 
to make a perfect unit. This gives compactness. Yet it also adds 15% 
to the length of the body without extending beyond the rear axle 
—a great advantage in safety and riding comfort. 


ItsSuper-Six motordeveloping more Greater in power, more versatile in 
than 2'2 times the rated power of all performance, larger, roomier and 
this size motor, converts waste heat more beautifully appointed, it is 
to power and gives an economy in natural that a public accustomed to 
fuel and oil never associated with great things from Essex, accord it 
such outstanding ability. even higher popularity than its 
Its vivid brilliance of performance predecessor. 

reveals in a single ride a smoothness Here, at the cost of mere transpor- 
and quiet, a road-skimming ease and _ tation you get luxury, comfort and 
soaring exhilaration that is actually performance that makes ownership 


like flying. a real joy. 


4, ESSEX SUPER-SIX } 


2-Passenger Speedabout $700 4-Passenger Speedster $835 
Coach $735 Coupe $735 Sedan $835 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 
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High Farming at 
Elmwo0d_—sy rim webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Smith has quit on me, and I 
have been much too busy to take 
time writing letters to The Farm 

Journal or any one else except the employ- 
ment agencies. 

I have had a couple of hired men to try 
out for a few days, but nobody I would 
want to keep. One I fired, and another 
beat me to it and resigned before I could 
fire him. 

I did have one man that looked pretty 
good. He was a retired carpenter who had 
been a farmer and knew the business pretty 
well. His wife had died, and he had got 
tired of living with his married daughter, 
particularly as she had a sick child and he 
felt he was in the way. 

This man was at Elmwood a week, and I 
thought he would do, though older than I 
would like. At least he knew how to har- 
ness a horse, which is more than some of 
them know. He brought his clothes with 
him, and evidently expected to stay. 

At the end of the week, however, he had 
a long-distance telephone eall from his 
daughter, telling him she wanted him to 
give up the job and come home, as she and 
her husband did not want him working as a 
hired man on a farm. The old fellow went 


home to argue with them, leaving his 
clothes, but he never came back, and a 
few days later I had a postal from the 
daughter, asking me to pack up his clothes 
and send them to her. 

I am telling you all this, Mr. Editor, be- 
cause it illustrates the difficulty of getting 
any good hired help in this region. When 
you do get somebody who knows a hame 
strap from a corn-sheller, his folks think the 
job is not good enough for him. 

Smith may be back; I do not think he 
was anxious to leave, but his wife, who I 
think I told you was an Italian girl from 
some town up in New England, was restless 
and uneasy, and thought Smith could earn 
more money in the city. So off they went 
with little Harriet and the goat, which (the 
goat) Smith paid me for and took along. 

The fall work was mostly done, except 
corn-cutting and husking, so with the 
snatches of work I have got out of my 
different hired-man week-enders, I have 
made out fairly well. 

My corn, by the way, is good. I got it 
planted only a few days late, with the 
help of the tractor and some lucky breaks 
in weather, and the fertilizer I dumped into 
that field brought it along in’ spite of the 
rain and cool weather. Beginning the first 
week in September the weather was pretty 
good, so I got.in a good average crop that 
will give me some good seed to sell, I think. 

A letter from my brother Jacob says his 
corn is a fine crop, as he is considerably west 
of the section where the crop was planted 
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late. So the Webb family seems to be doing 
all right on corn this season. 

Where I miss Smith most is with the 
cows. Seven cows to milk, with all the 
other work, is a lot of work. I am half in- 
clined to buy some more and get a milking- 
machine. If I don’t do that, I think I will 
sell about three of them. Mr. Priestman, 
my father-in-law, is thinking of getting a 
milker for his herd. If he does, maybe I 
will take my seven over there for the 
winter. 

Something has to be done, that’s sure. 





T. Webb. 
¢-Z 2 
Ask Us These 
G view of the “Ask Me Another” 


epidemic, here are a few Doc Rogers 
got up for us. Answers in the back of 
the magazine somewhere—try page 76. 


1. What would you do when your auto- 
mobile engine is missing? 

2. Who was the author of the saying that 
“‘two can live as cheaply as one’’? 

3. Are beetles happy? 

4. Who is the official representative of 
King George in America? 

5. What is meant by farm relief? 

6. What'was the floating population among 
the ancient Hebrews? 

7. What is the proper manner of giving a 
bride away? ¢ 

8. When did Marco Polo die? 

9. Which is the rarest thing in the world, 
platinum or radium? 

10. Whadda you wantfor a couple of 
30 x 3% tires? 

11. Who was it that took a peace ship to 
Europe during the war, using the slogan, 
“out of the trenches by Christmas’’? 

12. Who is Hoover, and what did he do? 

13. What became of Mary’s little lamb? 

14. Who is the mayor of New York City? 

15. Why do the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing? 

16. What is the best way to prepare a six- 
teen-pound turkey without dressing? 

17. If you bought a farm for $20,000, pay- 
ing $1,000 cash, and paid off the mort- 
gage at the end of a year in full, what 
would it be? 

18. What is the best way to clear off. your 
debts without paying out any money? 

19. Why was Taft considered a warlike 
President? 

20. Is it possible for an inexperienced coun- 
try girl to break into the movies? 
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Part I 
HITE RIVER sweeps in a great curve around 


Lowbanks Bend in the extreme northeast corner 
of Sugarland. Flathead Bayou cuts off 50 acres 
or so of the triangle so formed. All the bend is 
low ground—low and rich. 

From the higher ground some distance back from the river, 
one could have seen, on the day that my story begins, a small 
cloud of smoke stretching out along one of the roads in Sugar- 
land. It marked the course of a threshing-machine on the move. 

Bly Conley closed the throttle of the Wildcat engine and stopped 
so suddenly that Gandy Calloway, who was steering, was flung 
forcibly against the boiler head. The separator trundling along 
behind buckled and the coupling cracked warningly. 

‘‘What the heck you trying to do, put a dent in my head—or 
the boiler?’’ demanded Gandy, rubbing his head. 

Bly grinned. ‘More danger to the boiler,”’ he said, cheerfully. 
“A little thing like a steel boiler wouldn’t faze your head, Gandy. 
Looks like a bad plank in the bridge across the creek there. We'd 
better wait till Sol comes up with the planks he has on the tank, 
and plank across.” 

“We'd better fix that coupling first,’’ growled Gandy, rubbing 
his head. ‘Did you hear it crack?” 

Bly stepped down from the engirie and examined the break, 
then gave a low whistle of consternation. ‘Gandy,’ he said, 
“the clamp is broken. We'll have to take it off and have it welded.” 

Gandy surveyed the road. “Better get Ahe rig off the road, 
then,” he said. ‘‘Somebody’s likely to come along and there isn’t 
room to pass. Reckon it will hold to pull out?” 

“TI believe it will if we handle it easy.” 

Bly climbed back on the engine and they made the maneuver 
successfully. Gandy squinted at the sun, almost ready to set. 
“Guess we'll have to camp here for the night,” he said. ‘We 
can’t get that thing welded in time to get going again today.” 

Sol Kincade came up with the water-tank, 
and after being acquainted with the situation 
set about unhitching the mules. Bly and 
Gandy got out the old mess-kit they always 
carried and started supper. 


FTER the meal was over they settled them- 
selves behind the engine on a tarpaulin 
spread on the grass and lighted their pipes. It 
was comfortable there as dusk, coming on, 
softened the landscape. Sol closed his eyes, 
propped his back against a driver of the engine 
and began to sing. The disreputable old fellow 
could really sing. His voice possessed a sur- 
prising range and richness. 
“Listen to that old rascal,’’ said Gandy in a 
low tone to Bly. “Ever hear anything like it?” 
“Be still!” said Bly, listening. And then, 
when after a time sleep had claimed Sol, Bly 
remarked, “Gandy, if that old fellow had taken 
up music 30 or 40 years ago he could have been 
somebody. 
“If he'd let whiskey alone,’ conditioned 
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Gandy. “Be still!” said Bly, listening ‘ 


For a time neither man spoke. Coolness 
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from the earth began to tincture the hot air. Gandy knocked out 
his pipe and looked at Bly askance. Bly, apparently dejected, 
sat with his head down, looking at the ground. 

“Bly,” said Gandy, finally, “how’d you come out with Ann?” 

Bly did not raise his head. Gandy looked at him and waited. 
He had known all day that something was wrong. “Come on,”’ 
he said, after waiting some time, “‘spill it.” 

“Gandy,” confessed Bly, “I got cold feet at the last minute. 
I didn’t have the nerve to ask her.” 

Gandy hooted at him. 

“‘Well,”’ defended Bly, “look at it this way: I never exchanged a 
dozen words with her in my life except when we were quarreling. 
Just because I think a lot of her is no sign she gives a hoot for me. 
And naturally after she lost the farm and I got it she wouldn’t 
be feeling any better, would she? I think that was why she acted 
80 queer when I talked to her.” 

“You mean,” said Gandy, “because they found another will 
that gave the place to you instead of to her?” 

Bly nodded. 

“Get out!” said Gandy. “I know it wasn’t that. What did 
you say to her?” 

“Well,” said Bly, “I told her about finding that will first of all.”’ 

“Did she seem surprised?” asked Gandy, grinning into the 
crook of his arm. 

Bly looked at him keenly. ‘No,’ he said, “‘she didn’t. Nota z 
bit, Nor disappointed either. That seemed kind of queer to me. 
And made things look better, too. You see, I figured she’d hate 
losing the place some.” 

“Go on,” said Gandy, still grinning. 

“Well,” said Bly, a bit defiantly, “I’m no lounge lizard; nor 
no ladies’ man. I told her I was sorry she lost the place but that 
I was willing to make the same offer I did before we knew there 
was any will at all—a half interest. She said she didn’t want an 
interest in it, and_acted kind of huffy about it and so I thought 
it was about time I got away.” 
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“She should have broken a crock over your thick head!” retorted 
Gandy. “Go and gum things up that way.” 

“Always been gummed up,” returned Bly, glumly. ‘She 
don’t give a peanut for me—never did. She’s sore because she’s 
lost the farm; sore because I only offer her half; she wanted it 
all.” 

“Bly,” said Gandy, “why do you keep on saying that? What’s 
the use trying to make me believe it when you don’t believe it 
yourself? What would you say if I told you I know she gave you 
that farm outright? Or it amounted to the same thing.” 

“T’d say,” retorted Bly, “that that crack on the boiler a while 
ago did put a dent in your head after all. You'd better go see a 
doctor.”’ " 

“Listen here—but then, you’re such a durn thick-headed fool 
I don’t suppose you'd believe it and I won’t waste my breath.” 

“Go on,” ordered Bly, “if you’ve got anything to say, say it. 
Don’t wait till next Christmas.” 


HEN Gandy told him about the conversation he had had with 
Ann when Bly had been called home—about her saying that 
she had given the farm away, and the rest. 

“T don’t believe it!’ said Bly, vehemently. 

“T knew you wouldn't,” said Gandy, calmly. ‘“That’s why I 
didn’t want to waste breath telling you. Besides, I know she 
didn’t aim for me to.tell it.” 

“Tf she did that,” countered Bly, “why did she act so funny 
when I talked to her? Why did she act like she was mad when I 
offered her half the place?” 

“She didn’t want a half interest in no farm,” said Gandy with 


conviction. “She wanted a whole interest in you. She expected 
you to ask her to marry you.” 
“What do you know about it?” said Bly, contemptuously. 


“Plenty,’’ returned Gandy, placidly; “I’ve had experience.” 

“Experience!” hooted Bly; “how .many women you asked to 
marry you?” 

“Just one,” said Gandy, relighting his pipe. “I couldn’t ask 
any more; the first one said ‘Yes.’ ”’ 

“You don’t think, then,”’ said Bly, grinning a little, “that there 
would be any chance of being turned down?” 

“Never was turned down,” said Gandy, smugly; .“reckon I 
never will be, either.” 

Bly was silent for a time. Then, absently, as if to himself, 
‘he’s a fine girl.” 

“When I get back home,” Gandy also spoke absently, drowsily, 
“T aim to hug my wife till she grunts.” 

Bly grinned, thinking of the generous bulk of Mrs. Gandy, 
and asked, “‘How much does she weigh, Gandy?” 

“Three hundred and ten,” said Gandy, proudly. “She'll weigh 
three twenty time I get back.” 

“Three twenty!’ Bly was laughing openly now. “She’s a healthy 
bird, isn’t she?” 

“I like a woman with weight enough to make a bedspring 
stretch,” replied Gandy. “She’s just right.” 

Bly laughed. Shortly he heard Gandy snore. After a time he 
stretched himself beside his lanky partner and slept. 


ie WAS midforenoon the following day before they succeeded in 
getting the coupling welded and replaced. It was noon before 
they crossed the creek and reached the set they were to thresh. 

Sim Colin, owner of the farm, was in 
a bad humor, partly because he had 
been obliged to keep his force waiting 
half a day in idleness, thereby obliging 
him to feed them another day, and 
partly, as Bly surmised, because he 
was in sympathy with Lum Petrie. 

“What's the matter with you fel- 
lows?” he wanted to know. “Here 
I’ve been waitin’ for you all day. 
And it’s looking like rain again. You 
told me to expect you last night.” 

“We broke a coupling yesterday, 
Mr. Colin, replied Bly. ‘Too late to 
get it welded until this morning. But we’re rarin’ to go now.” 

“Be a good idea to keep in that frame of mind,” retorted Colin, 
“if you intend to thresh in this country. People around here 
want their wheat threshed. River’s rising and there’s some wheat 
in mighty low ground. If your rig can’t get this wheat threshed 
out I know one that can.” , 

Bly decided that it would be poor judgment to argue and as 
soon as dinner was over went with Gandy back to the rig. 

“There are soreheads around here, Gandy,” he said. “Unless 
I miss my guess we'll have trouble before we pull out of here. I'll 
never pull into a strange neighborhood again unless I know just 
what’s what. No matter how good threshing it is.” 

“What's the matter with you?” demanded Gandy, in alarm. 





Gandy 
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“There’s always soreheads anywhere you go. We ought to make 
a clean-up here. Not getting cold feet, are you?” 

“No!” exclaimed Bly. ‘Not so’s you can notice it. But you 
know and I know, that if there should happen to be some people 
around here that have it in for us because we got this ring away 
from Petrie they could mighty near ruin us. A threshing-rig is 
mighty easily torn up sometimes.” 

“Forget it,” said Gandy. “Here come the wagons. That old 
fellow was shouting for speed. You keep a good head of steam 
on the old sister and we'll give it to him.” 

“You watch what goes into that cylinder,” warned Bly. “Ex- 
amine every fork. Make every pitcher hand you his fork when he 
finishes a load and hand the same one back to the next pitcher. 
And be sure they’re tight on the handles.” 

Gandy bared his great teeth and looked down his nose thought- 
fully. “Bly,” he said, “I begin to 
see now what you’re driving at. You 
figure that Petrie has enough siders 
to slow us up until anybody could 
kick; that it?” 

“That’s only a part of it,” replied 
Bly. “If there’s enough of them they 
can do more than slow us up—they 
can stop us deader than a door nail. 

, ’ And then it will be only natural for 
Wf Petrie to pull in and us to pull out.” 

If “T don’t think,” said Gandy, “that 

: Sol there’s any need for us to worry 
about Petrie having many siders. 

Not unless there’s a mighty lot of crooked people around here.” 

“He don’t have to have many,” said Bly. “One or two are 
enough if we don’t know who they are. These people around 
here want their wheat threshed and they’re not giving a hoot who 
does it so long as it’s done right and as quick as possible. You 
watch what goes into that separator.” 

“If any pitcher,” said Gandy, darkly, “tries any funny stuff 
while J’m around I'll take him and hold the fattest part of him 
on the belt till it smokes! But Bly, I can’t feel of every bundle 
that goes in to see what’s in it.” 

“I know you can’t,” said Bly, wearily. ‘That's why I said I'd 
never pull into a strange locality again without knowing some- 
thing about it. But now we're here,” he finished, vehemently, 
“we'll stay to the last kick.” 






HE first loads of wheat pulled in about one o’clock. Gandy 

stood straddle-legged above the cylinder and scrutinized the 
pitchers. One was a ruddy-faced youth in his teens, and Gandy 
hardly glanced at him. The other was a dark-faced, thin-lipped 
fellow with abnormally long arms and abnormally small eyes. 
Gandy watched the fellow and caught him casting a furtive 
glance in his direction. 

“Hey, buddy,” he said, “let me see that fork of yours a minute.” 

“I’m particular who uses my fork,” retorted the man, sourly. 
“If you want a fork, climb down and get that one laying on the 
ground.” 

“T don’t need a fork,” said Gandy, instantly fired. ‘That is, I 
don’t need it very often. But one comes in handy sometimes 
when there’s such fellows as you around. Are you handing up 
that fork or am I coming down after it?” 

The man looked at Gandy speculatively. Gandy extended his 
hand for the fork. The man handed it up with a careless gesture. 

Gandy took the fork and shook it. The tines rattled loosely in 
the ferrule. Gandy grasped a tine, drew the fork easily out of 
the ferrule, tossed the two parts to the ground and looking hard 
at the man said: 

“A separator is too expensive a machine to be played around 
with by boys with loose forks. Things like that make me plumb 
nervous. I’m liable.to fall right off this separator and like as 
not I’d fall your way. That fork down there by the belt,” he 
pointed to one sticking in the ground, “is not loose on the handle. 
I’m expectin’ you to use it from now on.” 

The man took the hint, climbed down and secured the fork. 
Gandy signaled Bly for power and stood watching while the first 
bundle ripped into the cylinder. After a time he went back to 
the engine. 

“It’s a frame-up, Bly,” he said. “I caught that black-faced 
fellow on the left with a loose fork. It would have come off before 
he pitched a dozen bundles. You know him?” 

“Not me,” said Bly and asked Sol, who was filling the boiler, 
if he knew. 

“Sig Coombs,” said Sol. ‘Used to run with Petrie, I think. 
Tough nut.” 

“And look how he’s pitching!” exclaimed Gandy. “I could take 
a toothpick and put in more wheat. That kid on the other side 
means all right but he doesn’t know how. Let’s tell Colin to put 
on some spike pitchers.” [Continued on page 32 
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No place to drop this big tree—but 
wait. Look at the photo opposite 


HEN the farmer cuts his 

forest. crop he is often con- 

fronted with the problem 

of dropping large trees 

which are surrounded or 
partially surrounded by young trees of great 
future value. The mature trees should be 
cut in a manner to prevent as much as 
possible the breaking down of young 
growth. Some of the mature trees may 
lean in the wrong direction and should be 
made to fall in the right direction. The 
tree can be deflected from the direction in 
which it would naturally fall, by the use of 
wedges and props. Some trees lean at 
such sharp angles that it is possible to 
change the direction in which they will fall 
only slightly, but practically all trees can 
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be felled more or less in accordance with 
the lumberman’s desire. 
Some trees have wide-narrow crowns; 


these should as a general rule be felled the 
narrowest way of the crown so the wide 
spread of the top will not crash through the 
undergrowth flat side down. There is often 

















Silver firs in French forest, branches 
lopped off before cutting to prevent 
injury to young growth 


a spot around big trees where the under- 
growth is thinner than in other places. 
Generally this should be selected as 
the opening in which to fell the tree. 














But no two openings are alike and no 
two tops are exactly the same shape, so 
the final test should be to fell the tree 
the way that will save the largest num- 
ber of valuable young trees. Among 
the most valuable trees will be found 


‘Tree 




















On the other side of the tree is an open 
space without undergrowth 


the evergreens, such as pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar; the maples, especially hard 
maple; the oaks, especially white oak; bass- 
wood, yellow birch and ash, depending 
much upon geographical location and 
markets. 

The same care in the protection of young 
growth should be exercised in skidding logs 
and in hauling them out of the forest. 
Usually practicable routes can be found for 
skidding and hauling that will do the least 
injury to young growth. 

1 Prot ClZ | Vé 

In government-owned coniferous forests 
of the Jura Mountains of Eastern France, 
extreme measures are taken to prevent 
injury to reproduction and advance growth. 
The first step before the tall silver firs are 
felled is to trim off all the branches, leav- 
ing only a small bush at the top. This is 
done by an expert equipped with climbing- 
irons, a small flexible-steel cable and a 
short-handled ax. The “‘swamper,” or tree 
trimmer, climbs to the top of the tree and 
then works his way down, cutting the 
branches as he descends. Naturally, the 
limbs can not be 
cut close to the 











trunk, and they 
must be trimmed 
again after the 
tree has fallen. 

This is an ex- 
treme case of try- 
ing to protect 
young growth. It 
can sometimes be 
carried too far and 
might result in 
loss through 
breakage. By 
removing too 
much of the top, 
the tree may be 
robbed of its soft 
cushion on which 
to fall, causing 











Two views of the same crown. 





A large tree in falling bent and sheared 


branches from younger trees 





Left, wide; right, narrow. 
This tree, if forest is dense, should be dropped in direction 
we are looking in photo at right 


the unprotected 
trunk of the tree 
[Cont. on page 47 
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We Find in the Shops 


many attractive new articles for Christmas gifts—these among them 
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HE. selection of Christmas gifts is often a 
weighty matter, especially to those who 
live far from shopping centers. Here are 
some new ideas for gifts, as picked up in a 
tour of the shops. 

The hat-boxes pictured in Fig. 1 are well made of 
enameled duck, well bound and neatly lined. Chil- 
dren’s size has stenciled design and sells for 58 cents. 
The larger size, which sells for $1, can be used for an 
overnight bag. 

Cretonne-covered box of stationery (Fig. 2) con- 
tains one quire each of fine quality writing-paper and 
correspondence-cards and the necessary envelopes. 
When emptied, the box will be found useful for sewing 
materials. Price, $1. 

The imported breakfast or luncheon set (Fig. 3) is 
made of creamy white linen with blue, rose or gold 
Sx borders and includes a 52-inch cloth and six napkins. 
The set is hemmed, ready for use, gift-boxed and 
priced $2.45. ‘4 
We chose the chair shown in Fig. 4 because 
it is comfortable, is built on good lines and fits 
in anywhere. The chair is 37 inches high, the 
seat is 21 inches deep and measures 20 inches 
across the front (inside the arms). The 
arm rests are solid walnut, the frame is 
birch. The front stretcher is beauti- 
fully carved, the side stretchers are 
turned. The covering is a good quality 
of tapestry, finished with matching 
fringe. The price is $30. 

Your small boy would like the mechan- 
ical-toy tractor-farming outfit (Fig. 5) 
which.includes tractor, wagon and disk 
harrow. It sells for 98 cents. 

Twin dolls double the fun. Those in Fig. 
6 are blanket-wrapped, have composition 
heads, hands and feet, are unbreakable and 
say “Mama.” Twins and blanket, $2.95; 
single doll with blanket, $1.65. 

The swinging photograph frame (Fig. 7), 
priced at $1, comes in antique gold or in 
silver finish with felt-covered base and in 
sizes 4 x 6,5 x 7,6x8,7x9and7 x 10 inches. 
The charming shoulder flower 
(Fig. 8) comes in a fancy box and 
can be had in rose, beige, royal 
blue, old rose, Indian orange and 
jungle green. Price, 65 cents. 
The crinkled bedspread pic- 
tured in Fig. 9 has scalloped 
edges, measures 80 x 108 inches, 
and can be had in rose, blue or 
gold. Price, $1.95. 

Filet lace antimacassars (Fig. 
10) are liked for protecting up- 
holstered furniture. The larger 
ones are used on the backs of 
chairs or sofas, the smaller ones 
on the arms. Set of three, $1.10. 

The boutonniere is still popu- 
lar, and the dainty spray shown 
in Fig. 11 comes in pastel color- 
ings, in a pretty box. Price, 
Fig. 1 30 cents. [Continued on page 76 Fig. 10 
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$9,000,000,000 Coming to the Farms 


HE most striking feature of Professor Warren’s striking study 

of “What Ails Agriculture,” is his summing up of the total 
transfer of wealth from city to country and back again, between 
1916 and 1927. 

During 1917-18-19, says Dr. Wannen, farming was able to 
secyre $4,000,000,000 more than usual from the final selling price 
of farm produets. 

Since that time, deflation in the price level has resulted in 
$9,000,000,000 remaining in the hands of city people, when it 
should normally have gone to farmers. 

That makes a net transfer of $5,000,000,000 of wealth from the 
country to the cities, and increases in interest and taxes add 
$4,000,000,000 more. It goes 
far to explain the phenomena 
we have been noting in such 


Just Over the Fence 


rat is a serious enough problem to justify a trial of almost anything 
within reason. If any of Our Folks have tried the Ropier plan, 
or have heard of its being tried, we would be glad to be informed. 


Next to Flying with Lindbergh 


HE glassed-in automobile is best in this climate, no doubt— 
but what a pity! Flying along a concrete road in a fleet open 
car with the top down is far more fun. 


Child-Labor Legislation Under a Cloud 


TRANGE as it sounds, we are firmly convinced that the 
National Child-Labor Committee is responsible for the recent 
failure of child-labor legis- 
lation in Missouri, as well 
as other setbacks in various 








things.as city standards of 
living, and the behavior of 
the stock markets. 

More interesting than all is 
Dr. WarREN’s conclusion that 
the $9,000,000,000 must and 
will ultimately come back to 
the farms. 


Another Effort To 
‘Pool Wheat 


HERE is a sound lesson, 

as well as a smile or two, 
in McGoniGue’s cartoon on 
this page. 

Pooling of .an important 
part of our winter wheat is 
no such easy matter. The 
three Canadian prairie pools 
had a simple problem in 
comparison. Back of us lie 
the wrecks of the U. 8S. Grain 
Growers and many another 
wheat-pooling enterprise. Nor 
is the grain trade in Canada 
quite so thoroughly subju- 
gated by the pools as Mc- 
GonIGLe intimates. 





states. 

The Committee has never 
accepted its momentous de- 
feat on the Federal Amend- 
ment. Even now, all it will 
say is that ‘‘for the present’ 
its major effort should be 
directed to strengthening 
legislation in the states. It 
is still hoping that the de- 
funct Amendment may yet 
be resurrected and forced in- 
to the Constitution. 

As long as this secret de- 
sign persists, opponents of 
the Amendment are very apt 
to suspect and oppose any 
other legislation supported 
by the Committee, no matter 
how harmless and how 
much needed in particular 
states. And for such a con- 
dition the National Child- 
Labor Committee will have 
only its own perversity and 
lack of frankness to blame. 


Who Makes the 
Plant-Food? 











Nevertheless,'we view hope- 
fully the present move toward 
federating several of the small 
stgte pools that have been 
keeping alive the co-operative selling of grain in this country. 
Prosperity for farming lies in Equality in Bargaining, through 
co-operative selling on a big scale. Go to it. 


“Incorrigibly Religious” 


“T AM confident that the native hunger of the human soul for 
God will reassert itself,” says Rurus M. Jones. 
- rsons who are saying today that they do not believe in 
Ged, i con they do not believe in the kind of God they have 
heard preached about.” 


Protecting the Male Rat 


R. W. Roprer of Melbourne, Australia, has spent much of 
his life trying to convince the world that the way to control 
the rat nuisance is to kill none of the male rats. 

‘He maintajns that if rats were systematically trapped alive, the 
females killed and the males turned loose, the result would be 
the extinction of the race, within a short time. 

. ter the excess of males,’ says Mr. Ropier, “the 


quicker the extermination.” 


We think the plan sounds“ little too good to be true, but the 


We can’t help noticing that parade that is taking place in and 
about Winnipeg and points west 


NTO discussions as to the 

relative merits of grain 
farming and livestock farm- 
ing there enters, now and then, the idea that farm stock in 
some way “make’’ fertilizer. 

That, of course, is not true in any sense. Every horse, cow, hog 
and sheep swallows the chemical plant-foods in its feed, and 
returns a part of them to the land in the manure. 

Only a part, however. Much is lost altogether, and the rest 
goes, too, if the animal is sold off the farm. 

Where no feed is grown, but everything bought, the net result 
to that particular farm is a gain in plant-food, of course. Some 
chemicals have been put into the soil, while none have been taken 
out, and some very rich farms have been built up in this way. 
But this is at the expense of the farms elsewhere that produced 
the feed, and their loss-must be made up somehow. 

In other words, the use of manure from livestock is, at best, a 
means of recovering a part of the plant-food that would otherwise 
be lost to the farm. Livestock do not create plant-food. All the 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash that are in the manure were 
originally in the stock feed (or the straw), and in a high-priced 
form at that. 

This is not an argument against stock-keeping. Beef, hides, 
milk, pork, mutton and wool must be produced. But we need 
io remember that the animals only “save,” they do not “make,” 
our plant-food. 
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My Compromise “Bill 


‘By CARL S. VROOMAN, former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 




















HEN President Cool- 


idge vetoed the Mc- One of the measures for improving the prices of farm 
Nary-Haugen Bill last products, which will be urged upon Congress this 
it beeame winter, will be this of Carl S. Vrooman’s. 

A former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and While I realize that some farmers 
an Illinois farmer, Mr. Vrooman can not be suspected = would prefer to wait for relief legisla- 
Fs ° of unfaithfulness to farming when he argues that the . P ’ : ee 
during the present Administration, a kind of law farmers should push this winter is a law tion two or three years, if necessary— 
bill must be drafted which either he that can pass Congress and will be signed by the 


February, 
evident that if ““Equal- 
ity for Agriculture” is to be secured 


will not veto, or which can be passed President. 
over his veto. 


peatedly have been extended, by 
legislative action. 


Half a Loaf, or No Bread? 


until a new President and Congress 
could take action—rather than change 


As to the features of the plan, Mr. Vrooman’s in any way their position on the 


The President’s veto message, as _ clear explanation will speak for itself. It is interest- McNary-Haugen Bill, others of us are 
well as his attitude since the issuance ing to note that the so-called Stewart export deben- more interested in getting prompt and 


of that message, makes unmistakably 
clear that no bill providing for an - 
“equalization fee’ can receive his approval. 

Moreover, the fact that 74 Democratic Congressmen and 20 
Democratic Senators either voted or paired against the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, largely because of their opposition to the “equaliza- 
tion fee,’ makes equally clear that no bill providing for an ‘‘equal- 
ization fee’ can receive enough Democratic votes to pass it over 
the President’s veto. 

Therefore, it would seem to be so apparent that he who runs 
may read, that no bill providing for an “equalization fee’’ can be 
enacted into law during the next session of Congress, and that 
the advocates of “farm relief” will have to do one of two things— 
either give up all hope of gaining economic justice for the farmer 
during the coming session of Congress, or else draft a new com- 
promise bill, which will have enough “teeth” to make it satis- 
factory to the Central West, and which at the same time can 
command the support of either the Coolidge Republicans or of 
the Southern Democrats. Can this be done? 


I Think It Can Be “Done 


I am convinced that a bipartisan compromise bill can be drafted 
that will achieve all that the McNary-Haugen Bill was designed 
to accomplish, but by a different method, while containing im- 
portant safeguarging features which it lacked. 

Having worked on this problem since 1921, when I had the 
honor of having introduced in Congress the first farm-relief bill, 
the so-called ‘Export Credit Bill,” which passed the Senate by a 
unanimous vote and the House by a two-thirds majority, only 
to be assassinated “‘in conference’ by two eastern Congressmen, 
I am loath to see non-essential differences of opinion as to method 
defeat again, for the fourth time, this most urgently needed 
legislation. 

The new compromise bill which I am proposing is bipartisan, 
partly of Republican and partly of Democratic origin, and will 
meet equally well the needs of the farmers of the Corn Belt, the 
Wheat Belt and the Cotton Belt. Apparently, therefore, it 
ought to be able to serve as the basis of a coalition of the McNary- 
Haugenites, southern Democrats and easterners who would like 
to give the farmer a square deal. It is a bill which President 
Coolidge could sign without stultifying himself, but which, if 
vetoed by him, can be passed over his veto, provided it can com- 
mand the votes cast last winter for the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
plus the Democratic votes cast or paired against it. 

I want to make clear that had I been in Congress last year I 
would have voted for the McNary-Haugen Bill—which, whatever 
else it might or 
might not have 
done, would have 
given us a Federal 

Farm Board, the 
"ae @) functions of which 
. could have been en- 


ele 
Ni nESPS act CONTROL{@) larged or altered 


later, as the func- 
YROOMAN 










tions of the Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission re- 





ture is an important column in the structure. 


If we miss with three barrels, the fourth ought to get him 


practical results, than we are in the 
means by which those. results are 
achieved. We prefer half a loaf to no bread. 

In brief, the proposed compromise bill contains four main 
features, all to be administered by a Federal Farm Board—the 
members to be selected in a way that will insure a sympathetic 
understanding by them of the farmer’s needs and point of view. 

The method of selecting this Board is an all-important matter. 
Probably the best one so far suggested is that incorporated in the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill. 

The first job of the Board, and one which would require its 
continuous attention, would be to keep itself and the farmers of 
the country thoroughly advised as to crop prospects, probable 
price trends, and supply and demand both at home and abroad. 

This practical crop and price information service is capable of 
far greater development than anything at present available. If 
we had been fully informed last fall of the fact that the world 
crop of cotton was no larger than that of the preceding year, even 
though our own crop seemed so tremendous, we would have 
escaped the tragic slump in the price of cotton that ruined so 
many southern farmers. 


‘Better (redit Would Have Maintained (Cotton 


While this sort of market information would have been a big help, 
suppose that, in addition, means had been provided to lend co- 
operatives, growers, ginners and dealers up to 85 per cent of the 
fair conservative value of the cotton held, and at the lowest feasible 
rate of interest! It is plain that under these conditions few holders 
would have sold their cotton at the then ruinously low prices, and 
the market would have sagged but little, if at all. 

One section of the proposed bill provides for the loaning in this 
way of upward of $300,000,000, in an effort to prevent undue 
depression in market price levels. This sum of course would be 
augmented by funds available from private banking institutions, 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 


Storage -Always Essential 


Storage from times of surplus to times of scarcity is just as neces- 
sary a function today as it was in the days of Joseph. Despite 
our best calculations, unusually good weather conditions are 
certain to produce troublesome surpluses of some crops in some 
years. 

When such a condition occurs, evidently the sensible thing to 
do is to store this surplus until another year. The proposed bill 
provides that the Federal Farm Board shall take steps to provide 
necessary storage facilities whenever “‘in the opinion of the Board, 
no other agency or agencies 
can be relied upon to ware- 
house or store a sufficient per- 
centage of such crops, at low 
enough costs and for a suffi- 
cient length of time, to secure 
for the farmer reasonable prices 
for his crops.”’ 

Liberal credit also may be 
extended to foreigners who 
want to buy our agricultural 
products, [Continued on page 56 
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Needlework, Gifts 


in these charming designs will be appreciated by your friends 
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ACH stitch by me a wish for thee” 

was the sentiment written ona card 

which accompanied a gift sent me years 

ago. The intrinsic value of the bit of 
needlework was small, but careful wrap- 

y. pings and the friendly message made the gift most welcome. 

» a . ‘ . - . . . > 
Steneea™™ The designs shown herewith were chosen for those who like to put this 
personal touch into their gifts. 

Refreshment set No. 1475 is very desirable, as it includes motifs for 


rT 















three styles, four cover motifs (for the cloth) and six smaller motifs (for 


























napkins) for each style. 

Towels, undergarments, children’s clothing, tea-cloths and curtains 
are but a few of the many things which could be quickly and 
prettily decorated with the motifs and borders found in No. 1435. 
The work is done in cross-stitch and lazy-daisy stitches and goes 
very quickly. 


























































As every Christmas list includes children, we aT we Ss Ys 
show, in No. 1453, a set of cross-stitch designs suit- pee + 
able for little garments and other belongings. oe a he int 3 
It’s no trick at all to do stamped cross-stitch re . 
patterns, and the work is just as effective as if done + Yio 3 fad.4 rtittt 


on canvas with the stitches counted. The charming eee 
designs in set No. 1582 can be used for a sampler, ; 
towels, runners and luncheon sets. A color chart + 
accompanies the designs. He 
Aprons are always welcome, especially so if pretty. 

Two pleasing designs for embroidery, with directions 

for cutting and making the aprons, will be found in No. 3951. 

Vanity set (for dresser) with pillow to match, No. 1487, will 

appeal to the girl who is improving her room. 

Luncheon set No. 1592 was inspired by the work. of the 

Della Robbias, Italian artists who loved to use fruit borders 

against blue backgrounds. The fruit is heavily outlined in 

white, the background is done in darning-stitch 

in blue. The motifs can be used on a refresh- 

ment cloth or on centerpiece, place-mats and 

doilies. 

Six designs for embroidering kitchen towels ¢* * 
are found in set No. 1415—three for china, aoe, 4, 
three for glass and silver. v 
The pleasing set of dining-room linens found 
in No. 1500 includes designs for a three-piece 
buffet set, lunch-cloth in three sizes, scarf in 
three lengths, and six napkins. Embroidery 1582 
transfers, a cutting layout and color chart are 
included. 

Attractive designs for embroidering two pairs 
of pillow-cases are found in set No. 1385. 


Prices of Sets 


1475—Refreshment set.......--ccccecrcee cerecccees 
1435—Cross-stitch and lazy-daisy sprays.........-.+.+. 
1453—Multi-color cross-stitch motifs. .....-...-..++++++ 
1582—Cross-stitch motifs with color chart............. 
39Si-—Ladies’ arenes (2)... occ sce c cece ecccvceses 
1487—Vanity set and pillows...........---eeeceeeees 
Ee oe iecciebedoveccesvédbeee gees 
1415—Kitchen-towel designs........-+---+esceeeeeees 
1500—Dining*room linens........ 2-6-0202 e cece eeeeee 
1385—Pillow-case (or towel) designs.........-...++++- 
































The designs and patterns shown on this page can be 

purchased from The Farm Journal, or from any agency 

handling McCall patterns. When ordering by mail, 
be sure to give the correct number 
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1385 
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You can visit twenty complete Christmas 
Stores by merely turning the pages of your 
Ward Catalogue. A jewelry store, a com- 
plete toy shop, a dry goods store, everything 
twenty complete Christmas Stores can offer 
is to be found in your Ward Catalogue. 

You can find gifts for every friend, every 
member of the family. You can choose at 
your leisure, and more important you can 
secure three gifts for the price of two 
elsewhere. Because— 


There are no Christmas Profits 
in Montgomery Ward’s prices 


Ward’s prices on Christmas goods are all- 
the-year-round prices. There are no Christ- 
mas profits added. You can buy your 
Christmas gifts at Ward’s at regular prices. 

Thus your Christmas savings are almost 
doubled if you use your Ward Catalogue 






Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 


Quality is especially important in a Christmas Gift. At Ward's the 
quality, the reliability of every article is absolutely guaranteed. 


ontgomery Ward &Co.. 
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Twenty complete’Christmas Stores 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


for every Christmas gift. Ward’s Catalogue 
is a Christmas Gift Book. It is a dictionary 
answering every Christmas question of 
“What to Give.” Merely to study its 
pages, and to turn through the index will 
help you solve every Christmas problem. 

There are gifts for the children, a big 
assortment of Christmas toys, articles of 
jewelry, books, everything you can find 
anywhere for the boy or girl or infant. 

Everything a man uses or wears, every- 
thing a woman needs or wants, is offered at 
regular all-the-year-round prices. 


Remember Christmas is 
Just Around the Corner 


The days slip by quickly. Start today mak- 
ing your Christmas list. Order early. Take 
full advantage of the big savings Ward’s 
Catalogue offers you at Christmas time. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Pipe Smoker Risks 
Life Finding Can 


of Favorite Tobacco 








Over a period of years, we have heard of 
many ways in which pipe-smokers prove 
their devotion to their favorite tobacco 
But the medal certainly goes to Joseph 
P. Fink of Darby, Pa. His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I take the liberty of writing you concern- 
ing a little incident that happened to mo 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 

I have a mania for crawling through a 
number of unexplored caverns between 
the towns of Woodstock and Mt. Jackson 
One cave was exceedingly dangerous with 
its tight passages, etc. I spent three hours 
in this cavity, groping blindly with a “dead” 
flashlight and a severed guiding string 

To cut my story short, I was finally res- 
cued by a searching party after a terrible 
experience. It was a wonderful feeling as 
I sat at the mouth of the cavern telling 
my friends that I would not go back in 
there for love nor money. I meant it— 
until I reached for my can of Edgeworth 
It was gone, and I recalled dropping 
something during the excitement in the 
cave. 

It is queer what a man will do when his 
favorite tobacco is concerned. I realized 
that without my tobacco it would be as 
bad as being lost in the cavity—so I 
crawled back. 

It was a grand and glorious feeling as my 
hand came in contact with the Aristocrat 
of Tobacco. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 








Calcium Cyamd for Rat-Killing 


This chemical kills rats quickly in their nests 

















O many of Our Folks have 

asked how to use calcium cy- 

anid to kill rats that we print 

the following pointers from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1533, “Rat Con- 
trol’’: 





Calcium cyanid is a compound that . 
rapidly gives off hydrocyanic-acid gas 
when acted upon by the moisture in 
the air. This gas is extremely poison- 
ous. 

The calcium-cyanid dust is “used 
most effectively by forcing it into rat 
burrows by means of a portable dust- 
ing-pump or duster with a flexible 
hose attached. A few strokes of the 
pump will fill most rat burrows with 
the smokelike dust. All openings 
through which the dust escapes 
should be closed with earth, sod or 
other material. 

In double walls of farm build- 
ings, lumber-piles or corn-cribs, where 
the escape of the gas can not well be 
prevented, it is necessary to use much 
more dust than in an air-tight bur- 
row. Dusting should be done on a 
still day, so that drafts or air cur- 
rents will not carry the gas away 
quickly. 

In dusting corn-cribs, some of the 
powder should be forced into the 
corn about midway between the top 
and bottom of the crib, and then should 
be pumped in all around near the bottom 
at three- or four-foot intervals. A short 
length of iron pipe driven into the corn 
that is to be dusted will aid in getting 
the chemical well into the center of larger 























Pumping calcium cyanid through gas-pipe 
into a corn-crib 


even escape of gas along its length. Pump- 
ing gas into the projecting pipes as occa- 
sion demands will enable the farmer to 
keep his corn free from rats. 

The use of gas in hay-mows is less prac- 
ticable, because the quantity of dust 









To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
- worth wherever 





cribs. (See photo.) 

One or more perforated iron pipes 
could be laid on the bottom ’of the crib 
before filling to make it easy to pump 
the gas in. Such pipes should extend the 
entire length of the crib to allow applica- 
tion of dust at either end, one end, of 
course, being plugged while the dust is 
pumped in at the other. Holes about 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter should 
be bored along each side of the pipe at 
six-inch intervals, staggered to permit an 


required is usually out of proportion to 
the results obtained. 

There is little danger attending the use 
of calcium-cyanid dust in corn or other 
edible products, because the gas becomes 
entirely dissipated in a few hours and the 
residue is non-poisonous. To be entirely 
safe, however, the corn should not be fed 
for several days after dusting. 

There are several types of dusting- 

umps on the market suitable for use in 
Siodine ealcium [Continued on page 77 


whenever 
? you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 





Write your name 
and address to 
{Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
8. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


end Yate Edgeverth Staion Rich- 
Staton. Ware 





























Pumping the c. c. into a rat burrow beneath a concrete floor. No use 


talking, this chemical kills rats 




















Va.—the Edgeworth 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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With paint and varnish you 
have beauty at your command 





Interior Of a hon 
in Southport, Con 
Roger H. Bullard. / 


809 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1927 


HARM and beauty come hand in hand with better living. Does your home need their aid? 
paint and varnish, for these materials beau- There are definite advantages in doing interior 

tify all they touch. They renew old woodwork. painting and varnishing during winter months. 
They brighten dark rooms and stairways. Gloom “Save the surface and you save all” holds good 
gives way to cheer. They smooth rough surfaces. always. Do it at the right time and it pays you 


They are active agents save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 41st Street, New York ©XtTa dividends in 


fo :: <& l ean l ines S an d A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products economy, in comfort, 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 4 i 
health, in happiness. 


health. They promote ¢—————-——___—__—$ renee in 
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straight razor! 
longer look on shaving as their most un- | 
pleasant chore. For just turning asimple 7 
crank gives an edge that will mow through © 
the toughest crop of whiskers you can | 
raise. KRISS_K 

except Durham. 
secret diagonal stroke with uncanny 
»recision. 
ast for years—so you don’t have to 
keep buying new ones. 
million men now say KRISS-KROSS 
is the greatest shaving device ever 
patented. 
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Amazing New Kind Of Stropper ) 
Gives Hundreds Of Keen, Cool © 
Shaves From A Single Blade! 
Solves Farmer’s Shaving Prob- 
lem Forever! See, Generous 
Introductory Offer Sitew: 


cramer 


T last a stropper that makes safety 


blades keener than the old-fashioned 
KRISS-KROSS users no 


t 


ROSS strops all blades J 
Reproduces barber’s 3 
B 


One package of blades will 









More than a 












HERES MY ANSWER TO THE 

FARMER'S SHAVING 
PROBLEM! ASTROPPER 
THAT MAKES ONE BLADE 
LAST FOR YEARS---ANO 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
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3-WAY RAZOR_ 
FREE! , 


To introduce KRISS- 
KROSS Stropper, I'll 
— on the most won- 

ul razor you ever 

saw! You can use it just like 
a straight razor if you want 
to, or make it T-shape or di- 





5 special 
ited offer. Mail coupon for 
full information. 


Agents—$6-$12 A Day Extra 
AB sve the country mee ove 

money just s ng 
KRISS-KROSS shaving inven- 
tions to neighbors and friends. 
S. Kantala made $154 extra in 3 
weeks working evenings my 
J. C. Kellogg of Kansas made 
over $200 in spare time his first 
month. Find out how you can 
do the same. Check and mail 
the coupon for full details. Do 
it now! 


7“KRISS KROSS 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept.$-742 STROPPER 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Mechanical Stroppers 


a ee Ge ee ee ee eee eee 





RHODES MFG. CO., Dept. S-742 
1418 Pendieton Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


Please tell me without obligation on my part, h 
I can test ERISS RROSS at your risk ond wet S i 
new razor free. 


womens ane. 


Extra Money Plan. 


( ) Check here if interested in the KRISS-KROSS 
ee See ee Ge See GH mr 









































Prizes for Russian Thistles 


f a special By C. O, RICHARDSON 
feature of 
a two-day 

at 


homecoming Hastings, 
Nebr., a prize was offered by the mer- 
chants to the man who brought in the 
largest load of Russian thistles. The 
season had been unusually favorable for 
the development of this pest, and many 
fields had literally been taken by it. 
The prize-winning load was originally 
40 feet long, but the eight horses hitched 


to it could not move 
it, so several feet were 
cut off the extension 
wagon. The heaviest load brought in 
weighed more than the load shown, be- 
cause the weeds were baled. Sorry I 
couldn’t get a picture of that load. 

The prizes given were several bushels 
of choice alfalfa-seed. This served the 
double purpose of getting rid of large 
numbers of the weeds and of encouraging 
the planting of alfalfa. 





Year-Round Farming Is Best 


HE big part that management and 

labor play in successful farming was 
again emphasized in an analysis of last 
year’s business on 163 farms in Adair, 
Green and Taylor counties in Kentucky, 
recently completed by Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station. 

For one thing, the more successful 
farmers were found to be working ten 
months in the year, compared with six 
and one-half months for those making 
little money or coming out in the hole at 
the end of the year. 

The 25 most successful farmers also 
a out on an average only $313 a year 
or hired labor, while an equal number of 
less successful farmers averaged $436 for 
hired help. 

The successful men got more from their 
livestock than did the other group. Milk 
cows owned by the better farmers returned 
an average of $112 a year, compared with 
$88 on the 25 poor-paying farms. Sows 
returned an average of $290, compared 
with $164.' Wheat yields averaged 2014 
bushels an acre on the better farms, com- 
pared with 16 bushels on less profitable 
farms. 

The range of returns on the 163 farms 
was from a loss of $1,100 to a net earning 
of $3,000, the average being $700 on the 
right side of the ledger. These figures in- 
clude the value of all farm products used 
in the home. 


Net Earnings $1,645 a Farm 


The 25 farmers making the highest net 
earnings averaged $1,645, while the 25 
farmers making the least money averaged 
a loss of $60. 

The better class of farmers had no par- 
ticular advantage in lay of land, fertility 
of soil or location of farms. They do, 
however, have larger farms, on the aver- 
age, which fact tends to support the 


thought now advanced that farming, par- 
ticularly in Kentucky, should be done in 
larger units. 

The survey emphasizes the following 
points: 

_Farmers must reduce their hired labor 
bills. 

Livestock must be made more profitable 
by securing larger returns per head. 

Larger crop yields per acre are very im- 
portant. 

Farmers keeping livestock have em- 
ployment ten or more months, compared 
with six months for farmers keeping little 
or no stock. 

Larger farming units tend to be more 
profitable. C. A. Lewis. 


cz 
Corn-Shellers on Trucks 


Custom corn-sheller owners are mounting 
their shellers on automobile trucks. The 
sheller is operated by a power take-off 
arrangement from the transmission of the 
truck. With this combination of equip- 
ment, the sheller owner increases his 
radius of operation by ten or fifteen miles, 
if he so desires. 

Traveling from job to job at a rate ef 
eight or ten miles per hour, the wait 
between shelling jobs when a number of 
farmers wish to shell at the same time is 
greatly reduced, a great advantage when 
the price of corn takes a sudden jump or 
seems in danger of declining. The outfit 
is easily set at the crib and requires much 
less space than a tractor or steam engine 
and a 40- or 50-foot belt. 

The days of work of custom shellers 
can thus be increased materially each 
year, as they can shell before and after 
harvest and again following silo filling. 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 


NOT because they are new 
in themselves, but because 
they make possible modern 
perfection of radio recep- 
tion, batteries are the mod- 
ern source of radio power. 

Today’s radio sets were 
produced not merely to 
make something new, but 
to give you new enjoyment. 
That they will do. New plea- 
sures await you; more espe- 
cially if you use Battery 
Power. Never were receiv- 
ers so sensitive, loud-speak- 
ers so faithful; never has 
the need been so imperative 
for pure DC, Direct Current, 
that batteries provide. You 


current that is smooth, 
uniform, steady. Only such 
current is noiseless, free 
from disturbing sounds and 
false tonal effects. And 
only from batteries can such 
current be had. 

So batteries are needful 
if you would bring to your 
home the best that radio 
has to offer. Choose the 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery No. 486, modern in 
construction, developed 
exclusively by Eveready to 
bring new life and vigor to 
an old principle—actually 
the best and longest-lasting 
Eveready Battery ever built. 
It gives you Battery Power 
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Here is the Eveready 

Layerbilt“*B” Battery No. 

486, Eveready’s longest- 

lasting provider of Bate 
tery Power. 


for such a long time that 
you will find the cost and 
effort of infrequent replace- 
ment small indeed beside 
the modern perfection of 
reception that Battery 
Power makes possible. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York UCC San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


WEAF—New York WOC—Davenport 
WJAR—Providence . Min 
WEEI—Boston weco-{ Se. P 
WFI—Philedel phia KSD-—S¢t. Louis 


WGR-Buffalo W DAF—Kansas City 
WCAE-Pittsburgh WRC-P ashington 


WSAI—Cincinnati WGY-—Schenectady 
WTAM-Cleveland WHAS—Louisville 
WWJ—Detroit WSB—Atlanta 
WGN-Chicago WSM—Nashville 
WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations— 
9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
KPO—-KGO-—San Francisco KFI—Leos dageion 
KGW-—Per 


KFOA-KOMO-Seattle 












must operate your set with 


Radio Batteries 


m.they last longer 


air is full. of things you shouldn’t miss 


The 
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Radio - is - BETTER + With « Dry Battery » Power 














an egg-but not 
a battery 








Tere isn’t much difference in the 

size or shape of batteries. And you 
can't tell how good they are before 
you use them. @ If you could, one 
element alone would win your pref- 
erence for Burgess. That element is 
Chrome. ( Chrome is the preservative 
that maintains an abundance of un- 
failing energy in Burgess Batteries— 
Jong after most dry cells cease to func- 
tion. The black and white stripes are 
individual marks identifying Burgess 
Chrome Batteries. Buy them for long 
lasting, dependable performance. 


—the preserving element used io 


Chrome leather, metals, paints and other 


materials subject to wear, is also used in Burgess 
Batteries. It gives them unusual staying power. 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are patented. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTER Y COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


et 
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BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHT & RADIO 


BATTERIES 
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Keepin g Bees 











N the Champlain Valley of Vermont 
lives a man 87 years of age who has 


been producing comb honey for 70 
years. His name is J. E. Crane, and 


most folks who§take bee 

















journals have read about 
him. He started raising 
bees in a small way on the 
old home farm at Bridge- 
port, but later moved to 
the Champlain Valley, near 
Middlebury, where he and 
his son, P. E. Crane, now 
keep eleven apiaries total- 
ing around 1,200 swarms of 
bees with an average out- 
put of 50,000 pounds of 
clover honey. About 85 
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per cent of this is sold as 
comb honey and the bal- 
ance as extracted honey, depending on 
the season. 

Before 1900, we must remember, most 
all the honey produced was sold as comb 
honey. Until the pure-food laws were 
passed, almost every one wishing to have 
the reputation of selling pure honey had 
to offer it in combs.. Adulteration of the 
extracted honey was so prevalent that the 
general public preferred comb honey. In 
those days little attention was paid to the 
color and appearance. Honey men had 
been able to prove that no human hands 
could produce a comb and seal it as did 
the little workers in the beehive. 

After passage of the pure-food laws, 
however, the demand for extracted honey 
became greater, and comb honey now is 
sold only to a special trade. 

“All honey is considered a luxury,” 
says Crane, ‘and this is particularly true 
of comb honey. For this reason the de- 
mand is good for only the best quality at 
a price that will make it profitable. 

“Attempting to tell people how to pro- 
duce comb honey is difficult. Unless you 
know the characteristics of the territory 
about which you are going to talk, you 
may find yourself making a lot of slips. 
What will work in one district will not 
work in another. 

“Tt requires a very strong swarm and 
rapid honey flow to produce fancy comb 
honey. We operate the stronger colonies 
for comb honey and the weaker ones for 
extracted.” 

P. E. Crane, who has been in business 
with his father for the last 24 years, gives 
the following practical suggestions to the 
novice in beekeeping, especially the 
young man who may decide on it for his 
life job: 

“Select a good location, one where 
nectar-bearing plants are numerous, and 
one well protected from the wind. See to 
it that you have strong swarms and vigor- 
ous queens. There should be abundance 
of feed at all times. 


Grow Into the “Bee ‘Business 


“The beginner should put in one, pref- 
erably two, seasons helping in some good 
commercial apiary. When you are ready 
to go into the business for yourself start 
in a small way. Take one or two of the 
best bee journals. Read a number of the 
best books on honey production. There 
are many factors which may cause heavy 
losses to the inexperienced and sometimes 
to the experienced. It is easy to increase 
rapidly after you are sure that your 
knowledge will enable you to escape some 
of the many pitfalls. 

“Location must to a certain extent de- 


Only part of the harvest is sold as extracted honey 


cide whether comb or extracted honey is 
to be produced. Production of extracted 
is more nearly foolproof. 

“How many swarms can be handled 
profitably is something each man must 
find out for himself. Bees, if they are to 
be profitable, require expert attention at 
certain times, principally from the middle 
of May to the first of August. A delay of 
24 hours may mean the difference between 
a profit and a loss. One day a week should 
enable a man to take care of from 50 to 
60 swarms. 

“Wintering is important. Nearly all 
bees here in Vermont are wintered out- 
doors in double-walled hives with packing 
around and over the brood chamber.” 

To make beekeeping profitable, market- 
ing methods are as important as careful 
production. The Cranes have tried out a 
number of ways. Now that they are pro- 
ducing their own brand in such large 
quantities, they have a salesman who 
gives his entire time to the selling end. 
Several others are selling Crane honey 
part time. They also deal with one or 
two wholesale grocery firms and with one 
brokerage house. In addition to this, they 
still do a large mail-order business. 
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Seven Hints for the Wood- 
Worker 


1. A small machine bit, set in a tool- 
handle, makes the very best gimlet. 
Its cut is fast, sure and straight, even 
through the very hardest wood. 

2. If the point of a nail or a screw is 
dipped in glue before setting or driving 
it into place, its hold will be securer. 

3. Bench-clamps, opening to any width, 
are on the market now for a couple of 
dollars. Clamps of this type used to 
cost nearly ten times as much. 

4. The best finish for hickory is a filler, 
then a coating of floor-wax, rubbed in 
as long as your arm will last. 

5. In using putty to fill nail-holes which 
otherwise would mar the surface of 
wood, mix in a little sawdust to ab- 
sorb the oil in any finishing material. 
Putty can be made to take on a tint to 
match the wood by adding burnt 
umber. 

6. To remove hardened glue that sand- 

aper can not take care of, use a broad, 
at file with a very fine rasp. 

7. To give the last coat of paint a hard 
finich, add clear varnish to the paint 
in the proportion of Beata et 
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ALARM CLOC KS 





© And now + ++ 


INGERSOLL ALARM CLOCKS—made by the 
makers of Ingersoll Watches—with all that the 
name Ingersoll means in quality, reliability, style 
and value. 


You'll respect the way these Ingersoll clocks keep 
time; you'll admire their looks. Basically of taste- 
ful design and proportions they have many features 
that will appeal to you: metal dials—heavy rolled 
edge cases—artistic hands and numerals—handles 
and feet that are part of the clock rather than merely 
attachments—knob alarm switches. 


Five models, each in plain dial or luminous— 
priced from $1.50 to $4.50. You'll find them on 
sale at Ingersoll dealers’ everywhere. If your dealer 
has not yet stocked them, write us mentioning 
his name. 


30 Irving, Place, New York 


Five Models, “Plain” or “Luminous” 
: to Choose from 


Type-T $1.50 Type-TRadiolite $2.25 
Type-S 2.00 Type-S Radiolite 2.75 
Type-B 2.50 Type-B Radiolite 3.50 
Type-R 3.25 Type-R Radiolite 4.50 
Type-R Jr. 3.25 Type-R Jr. Radiolite 4.50 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


215 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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290 First St., San Francisco _ 
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‘OW !I—for the first 
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For, th ree years past this NEW Low 
odel Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
pevew even ONE shipment for America. 
T LAST!— 2000 have just arrived! Go- 
Pars oe You must act quick! Mail 
NOW! This great NEW Low 

M conenaue Supine | oy re fea- 
orid’s Leadin rator, 

including the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melotte 1—plus—the NEW — ing 
Waist High b porestaie-Hined Supply Tank 
and started the — bby d features t at have 
ky ole dairy industry of Eu- 

ing. Mail coupon now, 


Dont Pay for | 
4 Montiis 


of course the NEW Melotte 
has Ball bearings. The Melotte 
Donte Separator has always had bal! 
bearings. It has had ball bearings for 38 years. 


Special Entrodactory I Price 
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Don’t Delay! Mail cov- 
pon TODAY, Sure/ 
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“Disease-Resistant 


‘Beans Varieties 
By L. H. Woodward 























LANT breeders at Cornell College of 

Agriculture have helped the bean- 
growing industry of Western New York 
during the past few years by producing 
varieties of beans which are so resistant 
to anthracnose that the control of this 
disease has become a minor problem in 
this section. 

At one time anthracnose, commonly 
called “pod spot” or “rust,”’ threatened to 
drive the bean business out of Western 
New York. Anthracnose is a fungous 
disease which attacks the pods and when 
weather conditions are right will cause 
brown and black spots on the beans. If 
the disease attacks the field early enough, 
a large percentage of the beans may be- 
come spotted. This trouble is likely to 
cut into the profits. 

The first variety that was found to be 
resistant to this disease was developed at 
Cornell, and is known as Wells’ Red 
Kidney. Following the introduction of 
this variety, a strain of white marrow that 
was somewhat resistant to anthracnose 
was found in Nova Scotia. This variety, 
known as the Nova Scotia Marrow, was 
introduced and has become a common 
variety of marrow-bean grown in Western 
New York. 

At Cornell a cross was made between 
Wells’: Red Kidney and Medium bean, 
and a variety known as Perry Marrow 
was produced. During the past few years 
this Perry Marrow has become the pre- 
dominating marrow-bean of Western 
New York. It has proved to be resistant 
to anthracnose and has largely solved this 


problem, so far as marrow-beans are 
concerned. 
The Michigan station has also fur- 


nished a variety known as Michigan Ro- 
bust Pea bean which is largely resistant 
to anthracnose. 
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We Caught 48 Rats in Four 
lights 


When I came to this place three years 
ago, the hen-house was overrun with rats. 
I tried every device I knew of, but only 
caught one or two at a time. 

The mash-hoppers are boxes four feet 
long, eight inches wide and about a foot 
deep, with the fronts slatted every inch 
and a half with lath. The rats would 
gather in these every night just at dark, 
and usually clean out the feed left in the 
hoppers. 

I hinged a board on the front of one of 
these so that it would cover the slats 
when let down. I attached a cord to the 
front edge of it and strung the cord out 
to the front of the building. I also cut 
a small hole, about three inches square, 
in the end of the hopper, so I could get 
the rats out. I tacked a shingle loosely 
over the hole. We put all the other 
hoppers up on the roosts that night and 
left. nothing the rats could eat but the meal 
in this hopper. 

Just at dark the boys and I went out, 
loosened the string, and let down the board 
in front of slats. I held an old wire rat- 
trap in front of the hole, removed the 
shingle and out came 17 rats into the trap. 
We set it again and in an hour got eight 
more. 

In four nights we caught 48 rats and 
within ten days had the whole place 
cleaned up so that we have seldom seen a 
rat since. A. B. 








LLright-here’saspool 
of Kester, the kind 











that’sal ways ready to use, FOR MENDING 
Yes, sir—inside this sol- Dairy Urensils 
der isa liquid flux, which Milk Cans 
like the sap in a tree, is + 
the life of the job. A cichartienitn 
touch ofheat,anda touch end Pons 

e sakes ‘ash Boilers 
of Kester—the jobis done. sgectandatibtii 
The handy pound spool Home Uses 
of Kester self-fluxing Sol- Sonate 
der will provea time and Many other similar uses 
money-saver forany busy Auto and Tractor 
farmer. The smaller pack- Radiator Repairs 
age, Kester Metal Mender og ee 
is a household necessity, 
indispensible to the prac- 
tical woman. 


Your hardware dealer 
general store,auto supply 
shop or druggist can 
supply you. 





KESTER SOLDER 


Acid-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4211-05 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A, 





Ill Set You Up 
? Oil Business 


him 
, furnish that’ 
rT ide reper = 
50-50 week. 

m part aL 2 
alifetime. In this business 2 


586 TO $250 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 


in Olio, snnde $180 for Bile shaze tn one 
in Iowa, made $216 the first 
‘aremaking $200 $500 





Y.. issions paid 

for t hance. Just say, 

Write Quick terested in ur nee ML are 

comer bye ona mall les it pet r its 0 emaiate partice 
bay return mail are tions rence. 


Central Petroleum Co. issue Sak 












LEAN your gun’s bore with 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Shines it 
bright as new—prevents RUST 
Maintains best shooting and re- 
sale value, saves you work. Long 
a ea by U. 8. War 
pe t., by shooting instructor U. 
arines, ete. Sold everywhere. 
Tioppe pe’s Gun Cleaning Pack (No. 
il, Grease, patches) $i, 00. If 
your dealer does not sup you 
write us. Guide book F iy 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2323 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in stamps 
for sample 
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May-Apple a Poisonous 
Plant 


LTHOUGH the ripe fruits of common 
May-apple are edible in small quanti- 


ties, the roots and foliage are poisonous to 
stock and man. May-apple contains a 
drug that is used medicinally, but over- 


doses have proved to be fatal to man, 
a fact that has been clearly established by 


the medical profession. 

Indeed, so poisonous are the effects, 
that in drug houses where May-apple 
roots must be handled, and particularly 
where wo y are ground, poisoning among 
employees is not rare, resulting in severe 
nauses prostration, the formation of 
ulcers yet inflammation of the skin and 
eyes. One authority states that when the 
leaves are eaten by cows, the milk may 


become injurious. 

That eating May-apple may prove 
fatal to livestock is indicated by the 
experience of a farmer in Daviess county, 
Ind., who turned three hogs into a rather 
bare wood-lot during early March, when 
there was practically nothing else to eat 
except young shoots of May-apple that 
were just coming through the ground. [wo 
of the animals died, and an examination 
of the stomach contents revealed the 
presence of both the shoots and roots of 
May-apple, while there was plenty of 
field evidence that the animals had done 
considerable rooting. The third hog re- 
mained healthy, probably due to ue res 
that it had a ring in the nose. me 


cz 
To Save Burned Fingers 




















I get into pecks of trouble when I set the 
tin wash-basin on the stove. When the 
water is hot, the basin is hot, and must 
come off the stove. I burned my finger- 
tips more than once, and then I took two 
four-inch pieces of insulated wire and 
cleaned the insulation off about one- 
fourth of an inch from the ends. Two 
small holes were punched in the rim of the 
basin, the bare wire ends were bent up, 
poked through the holes and turned over 
on the top of the rim. 

The basin can be hot, very hot, but the 
insulation is always cool enough ‘that the 
fingers can pick the basin up. : 
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uaker Dairy Rations 
mean 


MILK PROFITS 


Quaker Dairy Rations insure maximum milk 
production at minimum cost. Our recommended 
methods of feeding prescribe this important 
advice: 


‘Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd” 


Which of these feeds is the one for you? 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal grain 

24% ration for cows receiving timothy hay, 
grass hays, straws, corn stover, or poorer 
grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly meets the 

20% need of those herds receiving poor alfalfa 
hay, fair clover hay, or real choice mixed 
clover and grass hay. 

Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior when cows 

16% are receiving choice clover hay, good alfalfa 
hay, or an excellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay ; a good ration for dry 
stock and for young growing stock. 

Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, as the 
exclusive grain ration, has a real place when 
the herd is receiving liberal quantities of 
the very best grade of alfalfa hay. For 
blending it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all stock— 
dry stock, horses, sheep, swine and steers 
it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses in dried 
form and are rich in the minerals cows must 
have to make milk. 

Send for the FREE book—‘‘The Dairy Herd,” for 
detailed information. It tells you just how to meet 
the feed requirements of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds Meal Horse Feed 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 
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“Nothing takes 


the place of 
Old Hickory” 


“I have cured my own meats 
for twenty years. Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt is the most practi- 
cal, economical and satisfactory 
method I have ever used.’’— 
C. H. Mannon, Kewanee, III. 


R. MANNON uses his regular cur- 

ing formula, merely substituting 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt for ordinary 
curing salt. Old Hickory is pure table 
salt smoked with hickory wood smoke 
by the Edwards process. You get the 
exact flavor you desire, a beautiful 
brown color, uniform cure from rind to 
bone and nosmoke-house shrinkage when 
you cure your meat with Old Hickory. 


More than a million farmers owe their 
meat-curing success to Old Hickory, the 
original and always genuine smoked 
salt. It is sold by leading dealers at 
trading places generally. Ask for it by 
name and be sure you get what you ask 
for. You can identify it by the dis- 
tinctive yellow and blue label on every 
ten pound drum, with the Old Hickory 
Trade-Mark exactly as it appears here. 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE and 
booklet No. 432. 


THE SMOKED SALT CO. 
412-432 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ad 


MARK SEG US PAT OFF AND CANADA 


Letswoen Sir 
SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS CLNOING 
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The Smoked Salt Co., 

412-432 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me FREE SAMPLE of Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt and Booklet No. 432. 




















cA New Way To Store Apples 


O have crisp, juicy apples to eat 

in late winter and spring has been 

the dream of fruit-growers for 

many years. Daniel Mazelin, of 

Berne, Ind., has had this dream come true 

for a number of seasons without failure. 

Purdue authorities endorse his method as 

one of the very best that have yet been 

discovered outside cold storage. He is 

able to keep good winter apples until 
May and June. 

The method is shown by the photo. 


Carefully select your apples before 
placing them in barrels. After barrels are 
filled, tack burlap over the top of each 
barrel. Turn the barrels on the side, end 
to end, on a slightly elevated spot to in- 
sure good drainage. Cover the barrels 
with a layer of straw and a layer of dirt, 
the dirt to be taken along each side of 
the rick to facilitate drainage. After the 
layer, of dirt has frozen to a depth of 
about three inches, cover the whole with a 
thick layer of manure. 





Winter Injury Causes Cankers 


F §e may seem odd that |so 
simple a thing as a 
coat of whitewash will 
prevent sunscald on 
trees, but it Is 
true. The term 
sunscald is 
misleading 
because it 
gives folks 
the idea 
that it is 
the hot sun 
that does 
the dam- 
age. Not 
so; these 
cankers 
that form 
on thetrunks 
of the trees, 
always on the 
south and south- 
west side, are a 
form of winter in- 
jury. True, the sun 
helps to cause this trouble. 
This may seem like a pretty 
tangle but when the facts are known it is 
quite clear. 

Following a clear cold day in winter, 
the temperature may drop to ten or 
twelve degrees below zero at night. Dur- 
ing the day the sun beats down on the 
trunk of the tree. The dark color of the 
trunk causes it to absorb heat, so much 
so that the south side of the tree will be 
ten degrees or more warmer than the air 
temperature. This heat often starts the 
life processes of the tissues to a certain 
degree. On the north side of the tree the 
temperature remains constantly at the 
air temperature and the tissues remain 
dormant. 

Soon after the sun goeg down the south 
side of the tree is as cold as the north 
side. The temperature continues to fall 
to ten or twelve degrees below zero. The 
fully dormant tissue of the tree will not be 
affected by this cold but the more tender 
and active tissues of the south side can 
not resist thiscold. [Continued on page 26 

























Left, large canker, the result of 
winter injury. After the in- 
jury occurs there is nothing 
else to do but to cut out 
the dead tissue (see be- 
low). Make the edges 
of the wound reg- 
ular, shave the 
surface clean 
and paint with 
white lead 

































































She Franklin, Tree 


N 1773, William Bartram of Philadel- 
phia, one of the earliest and best-known 
botanists in the colonies, visited the South 
for the purpose of collecting plants and 


shrubs for his patrons in England. Along 
the banks of the Altamaha River in 
Georgia he discovered a new plant which, 
in honor of his celebrated fellow towns- 
man, he named the Franklin tree (Frank- 
liniana Aliamaha). The tree flowers in 
September in the neighborhood of Phila- 


delphia and is indeed.a rare sight at this 
time of the year, when other bloom is 
searce. The flowers are snow-white. 
Bartram brought home to Philadelphia 
one of these shrubs, which grew for many 
years in the well-known Bartram botanical 
garden. When the garden later became 
neglected, cattle horned the bush and 
nearly destroyed it. It was rescued by a 
neighboring lover of plants and presented 
to the late Joseph Meehan, in his day a 
well-known botanist and plant-lover. In 
his care it lingered for a number of years 
and finally died. Before this both Joseph 
Meehan and the previous owner suc- 
ceeded in making a number of layers and 
from these a dozen or more plants have 
grown and are still living. But these are 
all that are known to be in existence in 


this country. 
Grew -Along the -Altamaha 
William Bartram records that he neVer 
~ saw the tree growing in any other place 
in America than on the banks of the 
Altamaha, where, he says, there was a 
patch, in 1773, of two or three acres of 
growing trees. Southern botanists have 
searched in vain for the place. 


When the plant was fully observed by 
botanists they agreed that it belonged to 
the order of Gordonia, so that the name 
officially bestowed on it was Gordonia 
pubescen S. 

The writer has just been presented with 
a small tree grown from a layer of another 
which must be a great grandson of Bar- 
tram’s original twig, which he found along 
the muddy banks of the Altamaha. It 
took three years for the limb staked down 
to the ground to make sufficient roots to 
be cut off and grow for itself. In this 
northern climate, the seeds do not ger- 
minate and cuttings do not grow, so that 
the slow process of layering seems to be 
the only way of propagation. C.F. J. 
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FORWARD wo the 


Better Farming 


that comes from the use of 


profitable methods and 
Good Power and Equipment 









McCormick- Deering 
Tractors 


The standard farm power, made in 
two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows, and 
15-30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped 
4-cylinder tractors with ample power 
at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 
Thousands upon thousands of success- 
ful farmers rely on McCormick- 
Deering Tractors to keep down the 
costs of farming. 


Birdseye view of the 3-plow 


tractor 





ECESSITY and the changing times have brought about great 

improvements on the farms. The young farmer and the older 
farmer who keeps his mind young are working on the new and 
profitable scale. They are making money by handling the most pro- 
ductive work in the least time with the lowest labor costs. They 
are increasing per-acre yields—plowing more furrows per trip— 
planting every hill full —cultivating more rows—cutting wider 
swaths. They are beating down the high price of labor by making 
that labor do two and three days’ work in one, and that method 
leads to farm profit. 

The tremendous call for the standard farm tractors — the 
McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30, and now the new FARMALL 
—is evidence of the new era in farming. When you re-power your 
operations, stick to McCormick-Deering and the many McCormick- 
Deering machines built to go hand in hand with these tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HarRVESTER ComMPANY 
606 So, Michigan Ave. °f Americe Chicago, Il. 








Write us 


for folders, specifying 
which of the three 
tractors you are most 
interested in, the regu- 
lat McCormick-Deer- 
ing 10-20, the 15-30, or 
the new FARMALL. 











This view shows the short-turning radius 
of the new FARMALL 


THE FARMALL 


The remarkable new 4-cylinder McCormick-Deerin "FARMALL, designed to 
handle planting and cultivating of row crops, as well as all other farm power 
work. With a 2-row planter the FARMALL covers 25 to 30 acres @ 4 Sere 3 
4-row planter 50 acres a day. with cultivating yvonne y FARMALL 
cultivates 15 to 25 acres a dev, loing the work of 2 or 3 men and 6 to 8 horses. 
. In haying operations, too, nothing can beat FARMALL. With the 7-foot mow- 
ing Soasianene and one 7-foot trailer mower you can cut 50 to 60 acres a day. 
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A column memorial marks the grave of Ethan 
Allen in the Green Mountain Cemetery at 
Burlington, Vermont. 


The memory of those who die lives 
after them and in this memory 1s pre- 
served for us all that made their lives so 
precious. Should not we, to whom 
this heritage is entrusted, enshrine it 
worthily in enduring form? 


Rock of Hges 


"The Flawless Barre Granite” 
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JOU 


RNAL 
Number Ten of a Series 


RM 


Ethan 
Allen 


Revolutionary officerand 
patriot, leader of the 
“Creen Mountain Boys,” 

captor of Forts Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point— 
whose courage, loyalty, 
and integrity won for him 
the admiration of even 

his enemies, 


**Mark Every Grave’’ 







Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when a0 gr ed from 


any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspectionthroughthevari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet “°F” 








ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 











FAST CUTTING s 


=] It’s easier, now, than ever before to own this fast pb el 
easily moved, all powerful Log Saw. Now, you can make 
big money sawing firewood, stave-bolts, ice, shingle timber, ete. Write 
today for the full details of this most wonderful offer. 
3650 CUTS A MINUTE— Make BIG MONEY—Wood 
nearly six each second, Just ceuin 
think of ws — now you havea 

log—in a few seconds it’s all go into the w 


Fa can use —— ae of read 
» We sell on very 


== OTTAWA" 


whole month to nse 





4 sawed 
—without any 








16 corps 


at $3 a cord brings owner 
ay. Saw ow your, own wood— 

business. Don’t 
money ete a 


Send me your name and address a8. 90, 8 postcard today—so I can Pane you 
y wonderful new edition of the’‘ Wood Sawing Encyclopedia’’.Be sure 
to iovestigate—it will help you tomake big money. HARRY OVERMAN, Pres. Ly 


OTTAWA MFG. CO... Povm 800-6 Moyes tans PITTSBORO, Ph 
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Winter Injury 
Causes Cankers 


Continued from page 24 


This rising and falling of the temperature 
may occur day after day, or even during 
the day when clouds obscure the sun. 

There is still another factor that may 
also play a part. It has to do with the 
ae of super cooling. It is well 
cnown that water and plant sap can Ke 
cooled several degrees below ‘the actual 
freezing temperature without turning to 
ice, provided there is no disturbance of 
the liquid. It has been shown that one 
means of creating this disturbance is by a 
very rapid fall in temperature. 

Apply this to the tree and what do we 
find? The south side of the tree is several 
degrees warmer than the north side. It 
may actually be as high as 32 degrces 
above zero. In a few hours after sun- 
down the temperature of the north side 
may fall ten degrees, a gradual fall. On 
the other hand the south side may fall 
20 or 30 degrees in the same time. The 
result is, ice formation may start in the 
tissues of one side of the tree and not in 
the other. The ice crystals form in the 
intercellular spaces and withdraw water 
from the protoplasm. The lower the 
temperature the more powerful will be 
the pull of the ice on the water in the cell. 
Also, the more tender the tissues the more 
easily the water can be extracted. 

Now let us piece our story together 
again. The tissues of the south side of a 
tree are made more tender by the warm- 
ing action of the sun. As a result this 
more tender tissue is killed at a somewhat 
higher temperature than is the north 
side, hence the name sunscald as applied 
to the dying of the tissues occurring there. 

The control of ‘this trouble is simple 
Since it is the dark color of the tree trunk 
that absorbs the heat, if we apply a coat 
of whitewash to the south and south- 
west side of the tree, this will reflect the 
heat of the sun. If the. tissues are not 
heated, the south side of the tree can 
resist the cold as well as the north side. 
The same result can be accomplished by 
leaning a board against the tree. C.G. 
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Why Culls Are Culls 


THE PERCENTAGE OF LOW GRADE 
APPLES CULLED OUT BECAUSE OF —— 
LACK OF SIZE 34,2 
LIMB RUB 27. 
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BRUISES 15.0 
TINGS 1.8 
CAB 6.8 

WORMS 5.6 

APHIS 48 

RUSSET 4.3 

FRUIT WORMS 3.3 

COLOR 32 

SHAPE 1.2 

FROST 1.2 


BITTER PIT A 
CURCULIO = °0,7 
OTHERS 0.1 











The chart giving the causes of cull apples 
will surprise quite a few fruit-growers. It 
is a summary of data secured from a 
number of fruit-selling organizations in 


Michigan. The data represent harvests 
of 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and such varie- 
ties as ’ Baldwin, Canada Red, Grimes, 

I. Greening, Jonathan, McIntosh, 


King, Northern Spy and Wagener. See 
the importance of thinning and pruning? 
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| Orchard and Garden 
Notes 

















HE mercuric disinfectant so widely 

used for wheat smut, for seed-borne 
diseases of vegetables, for tubers, bulbs, 
etc., has now been adapted for spraying 
roses. This new spray controls mildew, 
brown canker and black spot. Better 
try it next spring. If your seedsman 
ly handle it, write the Garden 
Editor 


Scion That there is no sound argu- 
Selection ment for scion selection from 

high-yielding apple trees is in- 
dicated by 15 years of observation at 
Vermont Experiment Station. The out- 
come of this experiment favored scions 
from productive trees in case of two varie- 
ties—Red Astrachan and Pumpkin Sweet. 
In the case of McMahon and Patton, the 
outcome favored unproductive trees. A 
50-50 break—same as the law of chance. 


Want Early Rake the rubbish off the 
Asparagus? asparagus bed, eut off the 
tops about two inches under 





the surface, apply well-rotted manure, 
harrow it in, and next spring asparagus 
tips will appear on your table one to two 
weeks earlier than ever before—provided 
this is the first time you have followed this 
system. 

Protection You may think there are 


from Rabbits no rabbits near your farm, 
having failed to chase any 
out when hunting; but if you have an or- 
chard of young trees, you'll find out you’re 
wrong. ‘Therefore, I warn you to put 
some protectors on all trees under two 
inches in diameter. Buy protectors, or 
make them of pieces of poultry-netting, or 
heavy paper. Fix it so the rabbit can’t 
get a bite of bark, and he’ll move on. 
Don’t use tar-paper or roofing material. 


fi. 


Flower Sweet-pea seeds, if planted 
Calendar deeply (cover with six inches 

of soil) will remain dormant 
and produce early blooms. Bulbs such as 
tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, crocus and 
miscellaneous types can be set before the 
soil freezes. There is still opportunity to 
lift, divide and reset dormant perennials. 
November is the ideal time to lift chrys- 
anthemums for indoor flowering. Hardy 
lily bulbs are now available for outdoor 
plantings. Pot hyacinths, tulips, crocus, 
narcissus and spirea (astilbe) for forcing 
during winter and early spring. As soon 
as the soil freezes, mulch all the perennial 
plantings. Gather and store leaves to 
produce leaf-mold. 








Mr. Groundhog: “It’s getting late, 
so ’ll hang up this sign at my door 
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ep for the winter” 


and go tos 
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WILL YOUR NAME BE ON ONE OF THESE? 








NLY a few weeks more and Postum’s $10,000 prize contest comes to a close. One 
thousand and one money prizes will be given away—prizes simply for writing letters! 
These prizes will be won by persons like yourself. Some will win $1000 each—others $500! 
Why not be one of them? 
All that is wanted is a letter on any one of the three Postum subjects given below. 
Others have told us, before this contest started, how they used Postum in place of caffein 
I 


beverages for thirty days—and became regular Postum users forever after! “I sleep better” 
g y day p 


—“No more indigestion.” Typical comments. Give us the results in your case—whether 
you are an old-time Postum user, or only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 

Or write a letter about Instant Postum made with milk for children, Mothers have writ- 
ten: “My little girl has gained weight wonderfully”’—“My children couldn’t drink milk 
until I discovered Instant Postum made with milk”—“No more worries about coffee for 
the children in this fatnily!”’ Win a prize by writing a good letter! 

In addition, hundreds of prizes for letters on “How I make Postum—and why I like it 
best made my way.” Some Postum enthusiasts won’t have anything but Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup with either boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others like 
Postum Cereal much better—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Some people like 
Postum strong, others weak, others “in between.” Just as with other hot drinks, individual 
tastes must be suited in preparing Postum. How do you prepare Postum? A thousand dol- 
Jars for the best letter! 

The prize money is waiting to be won! Don’t let another day go by! Read the rules on 
this page, and enter the contest! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 
2. ‘“‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.”’ 
3. “How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


You may write on any one or all of the "7 No communications will be acknowl- 
subjects, and submit as many entries as edged, and no manuscripts will be re- 
you care to. turned. 
Write the subject at the top of the first §& Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., 
page of each manuscript you submit. are not eligible. 

3 Write plainly on one side of the paper Q Address envelopes to P.O. Box 594-BB, 
only. Neatness counts. Battle Creek, Michigan. _ 
Write your name and address on each 9Q Manuscripts must be received before 
manuscript. 5 p-m. December 31, 1927. 
In case of ties, each tying contestant will (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and 
be awarded the full amount ofeach prize addresses of prize winners announced as 
tied for. carly as coséible in 1928.) This contest is 
Contestants agree to accept the decisions _not limited to residents of the United States 
of the judges as final. —it is open to everyone everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 














x 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly ig’ the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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Get the 
sky scrapers 


Shoot WESTERN’S Super-X long- 
range load and pull down the high- 
flying ducks and geese! Its famous 
Short Shot String feature insures 
greater effectiveness, especially at the 
longer ranges. The shot charge trav- 
els to the bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out, as in ordinary 
loads. You get 15 to 20 yards 
greater effective range. 


Xpert for Quail 


For quail, rabbits, and all-’round shoot- 
ing WESTERN Xpert shells will provea 
revelation to you. Fast—smokeless— 
yet low in price. Try WESTERN Non- 
Corrosive .22’s. They’ll make your 
rifle last longer and shoot better by pre- 
venting rusting and pitting. There are 
WESTERN dealers everywhere. Write 
for literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1142 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stopping Heat 


| Losses 
‘By W. A. Foster 

















VERY high-school lad and lassie, who 

has been exposed to the science of 
physics, knows that heat is transmitted 
by three general methods—conduction, 
radiation and convection. To these 
methods are due the heat losses in home 
heating. 

The great loss through glass in win- 
dows, walls, roof and floor is due to 
conduction through the materials them- 
selves. If you put your hand on glass, 
masonry or metal, a cold sensation is felt 
because glass, masonry and metal are good 
heat conductors. Wood does not feel 
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cold because it is a poor or slower con- 
ductor of heat—it does not take the heat 
from your: hand. 

In building a house, we can select 
materials and methods of construction so 
that the heat conduction is reduced to a 
minimum. This is quite simple when 
building new, but more difficult where the 
house has already been built. 

Paper is generally used in frame houses 
in the northern states because the heat 
loss through paper is much less than when 
construction is without paper. Often- 
times in wall construction, a quilt made of 
a sea grass in heavy paper is used. This 
quilt, as a heat insulator, is equivalent to 
many thicknesses of paper. It is applied 
either between studding or between the 
sheathing and the siding where the paper 
ordinarily is placed. (See a and b in lower 
part of the sketch.) A similar quilt is 
made from flax fiber and another from 
wood fiber; these are used in the same 
way as the sea-grass quilt. 


Fiber Board for Insulation 


In recent years, wall board has come 
into an extensive use. Made in large 
sheets of a vegetable pulp, it is strong and 
serves as a heat insulator. A mineral 
board of which gypsum is the base is 
much used. This is strong and is often 
used in place of wood sheathing, particu- 
larly for brick veneer work. It is cheaper 
than lumber and much easier to place. 

A built-up porous sheet of fiber has 
become popular as a heat insulator. Qne 
type is made from cane fiber, another 
from wood fiber and a third made by ex- 
ploding the wood fiber by shooting from 
a gun like puffed cereals. 

These sheets are made four feet wide 
and in any length from six to twelve feet. 
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The same high grade steel found 
in the most expensive tools 


O wonder Simonds Saw Bits hold their 

edges so long in hard service !They are 
made of the finest steel and wrought by 
men who have spent a life-time in learning 
how to make the finest cutting edges. All 
Simonds tools—Saws—Files—Machine 
Knives—are backed by a near-century of 
tool-making experience. Specify “Simonds” 
when ordering. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


























ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 


Let me show you the quickest, easiest 
and cheapest way to clear your land and 
make big profits pulling stumps and hedges 
for others. Hercules leaves land clean and 
si ready for the plow. Hand or Horse 
- Only 10% down. 
sy payments. Write for 
my new catalog and spe- 
cial factory toagent price. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
2111 29th Street 
case 





B. A. Full 
President Centerville, 





Don't Throw 
Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years Continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
J ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Propos:tion for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


ts National Rubber Filler Company 
anted 600 College Screet Midlothian, Texas 


I Offer You 
sg sca a (Cit vRowey] 
~and a 
Write quick for new proposition. 
We offer $8.00 a day and a new 
Chevrolet Coach for demonstrat- 
ing and taking orders for Comer. 
Suits. Spare time. No experi- 
ence required. Sample outfit free. ( 
Write now. 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 80-ZS, Dayton, Ohio 
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They are durable, light in weight and are 
first-class heat insulators. They are used 
for sheathing as well as for plaster base. 
Plaster bonds readily to the surface. The 
joints are covered with a narrow strip of 
fly-screen wire. 

In finishing the attic, these materials 
lend themselves readily, and the “muss” 
of plastering is saved. ~ Their surfaces are 
uniform and can either be left unfinished, 
or they can be painted or stenciled. In 
summer these materials keep the house 
cool and comfortable by shutting out heat. 


Filling “Between Studdings 


In ice-house and refrigerator construc- 
tion, a filling such as sawdust or shavings 
or some inert material is used between 
the w: alls. The infilling of shavings (see 
c in sketch) alone will reduce the heat loss 
through w valls as much as 60 per cent. 
Chaff is often used in poultry-house con- 
struction to prevent this heat loss. 
Recently, commercial materials to put 
between studdings have come into use. 
Their cost is reasonable. There is a 
gypsum powder-like material which, when 
mixed with water, bubbles and quickly 


sets into a porous sponge-like mass. This 
material, poured between the studding 
and between the joists over the top floor, 


greatly reduces the heat loss. It is also 
fire-, vermin- and mouse-proof—a decided 
advantage over shavings or sawdust. 

A fire stop, which also acts as an insect 
and mouse stop (see d in sketch), is also a 
great heat saver. A mixture of mortar, 
one part cement to five parts sand, is 
puddled between the studding. This fills 
in the space much better than brick and 
it is an effective heat saver whose cost is 
kept quite low. In the first place, a 
34 x 6-inch board is nailed securely to 
studding. This serves as a plaster ground 
and nailing for baseboard, as well as for 
the form for mortar fill. Oftentimes, the 
plasterer does not plaster to the subfloor, 
and air will leak in or outward at this 
point. Floor drafts are often caused by 
leakage between wall plaster and floor. 


Loss from Radiation 


Radiation is the second method of losing 
heat. The hand held close to the radiator 
or stove feels a sensation of heat coming 
from the hot object. The masonry of the 
chimney absorbs heat from the smoke and 
gaseg and radiates it outward. The early 
New Englanders used to have a huge in- 
side stack which radiated heat during the 
night when the fire log was burning low. 
Today, we have both inside and outside 
chimneys. The [Continued on page 53 








Father Monk: “Well, what good did 

your education do you?’ 

Son: “Well, my athletic training 

made me more skilful in the ‘higher 
branches’ ” 
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What a 1928 light plant 
should offer ~ 


Good automobiles were built in 1920. Yet a 1920 model 
is not good enough for the man who is buying today. 
People who buy automobiles are particular about this. 
Those who buy light plants should be equally particular. 


These features 
are VITAL— 


1 Compact. Completely 
enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oilor water 
2 Both electricity and 
engine power from one 
plant at one cost 
3 Easy to operate. Use 
with or without stor- 
age bateeries. Simply turn 
knob to start 
4 Selective control. 
Note single switch 
knob control in illustra 
tion for * —. igh 
charge,” “stop,” “belt” 
and ° line” 
5 Advanced design. 
Rotating parts bal- 
anced as in finest auto- 
mobiles. Has patented 
“Ricardo” cylinder head 
and unique cooling sys- 
tem of our own design. 
Pressure lubricated. And 
ome other advanced fea- 


6 , More 
power from same fuel. 
tes on kerosene or 
gasoline 
Safe. Approved by 
ire Insurance Un- 
derwriters 


Ss No flicker of lights 


9 Completely equipped 


This new plant is built in 
two sizes, 750 and 
1500 Watts 
« a . 

Other F-M products in- 
clude those li on the 

below 





cash f. o. b. factory 
(with 60-cycle electric 


motor) 


for this new Home 
Water System 


As advanced as the new 
F-M Light Plant is this 
210 gallons per hour 
home water system sold at 
priceever. 
is a complete, self-con- 
tained, automatic electric 
shallow well system in 
which every is guaran- 
teed by F; nks- Morse. 
You buy it for $20 
down and $5 a un- 
der the F-M Finance Plan. 
Coupon brings facts. 





“ 
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HE man who buys a light plant today is entitled 
to all that modern engineering thought and prac- 


tice have developed. Oldest in home light plant expe- 
rience—largest in the building of internal combustion 
engines — Fairbanks, Morse & Co. are particularly 
qualified to put into the, home light plant all that me- 
chanical progress has to offer. 

Such a plant was announced fourteen months ago 
and has proved its superlative advantages in thou- 
sands of homes. People who were satisfied with older 
types of light plants now have an entirely new con- 
ception of light plant operation and utility. 

The Fairbanks-Morse plant has taught them the 
safety of trim, self-contained design in which every , 
electrical connection and every moving part (except 
the belt pulley) -is entirely enclosed. It has shown 
them the advantages of one-knob selective control, and 
it has educated them to smooth clean engine operation. 

Other advantages—never before found in a light 
plant—are listed opposite. They are features that have 
set a new standard of comparison—yet'they are fea- 
tures you are entitled to in this day of mechanical 
achievements. 


Yours for a small payment 


To know this plant as owners know it, simply ask your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer to demonstrate it. When you decide that it is your kind 
of light plant, you buy it a Ad a smal! payment — balance while you 
enjoy it and profit from it. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home Light and Home Water Plants 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


The coupon brings complete description. 


Fairbanks-Morse Products “Every Line a Leader” 
pt me ee ee ae ae a a ee ee 5 
| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., i 
] Dept. B131 900S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. | 
| 0 Home Light Plants 0 Electric Motors | 
| O Home Water Systems 0 Washing Machines | 
O “Z" Engines 0 Pump Jacks 
0 Steel Eclipse Windmills CO Feed Grinders 0 Plate Type 
| O Fairbanks Scales O Hammer Type | 
] Please send free book describing the items I have checked. | 
| i808 neenessevcincesasccascinecsoviccnccsntdigtlehscnsieasiianedibecatecsatecbibtevetneicapitrtaang tease tnOSetEeCeeenD 
| Address R.FD. | 
] DE csciinnsecciinanitingsstnpegtieedl  .. scamivstesttinnrnm State ahr ae 
1 ceonas mab city ew ade eq} exmpun inst tn aahie dani exp ath tay ene tend iw aes sea ale poe 
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increases the 
pleasure of the big meal 


—but is important 







After Every Meal 












I Guarantee the WITTE Engine 
to do the work of 3 to 6 hired hands and to save 
YOU one-half the time, labor and cost of any 
job on your place, It will increase your profits 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 @ year. Used all over the 
world — GUARANTEED FOR A 


Small EASY Payments! 


With my liberal EASY Terms the WITTEEngine 
will pay foritseif! Big surplus of power. Starts right 
off at 40 degrees below zero. Parts interchangeable, 
4 Cycle, throttling governor, valve-in-head motor type. 
Alloy-steel construction. Comes completely equip: 
od with WICO Magneto. Write for new 

k. Sizes 2 to 80 H-P, Engines, also 3-in-1 Saw 
Se Pump Outfits. Get my unheard of LIFE- 
Ti GUARANTEE, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1628 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1628 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


§ KEROSENE GASOLINE 
JN GAS OIL DISTILLATE 















O) PCTS 


for Yourself 
INTOBUSINESS fcr" | DATENTS filets tema teermn Bex 
* in your community. We furnish every- Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ted. ing or model for examination of Patent Office records 


; oo Welte for it today. Don'tpurlt of | 
W.WILLVER RAGSDALE, Orawer 143, EAST ORANGE, N.J. | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St, Washington, D. C. 























Clover from Italy 
Wins in Northwest 
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— CLOVER, a new giant white 
clover that came originally from 
Lodi, Italy, is a valuable pasture crop in 
the Northwest, both on irrigated lands 
and on moist tide-lands and bottom-lands 
in the dairy districts along the Pacific 
Coast. From a small beginning six years 
ago, Ladino has spread until now in prac- 
tically every community, both in the 
irrigated sections and in the pastural 
regions of the coast, Ladino clover pas- 
tures have been established. 

The reason Ladino has met with such 
ready favor is that it will carry 80 per 
cent more stock “than alfalfa under irri- 
gated conditions. 

In Oregon, careful records were kept. of 
the carrying capacity on a number of 
farms during 1926. A field of Ladino 
clover on the George Kissler farm in 
Crook county carried five and one-third 
cows per acre for a period of four and one- 
half months. In Josephine county, 
Southern Oregon, on the farm of C. E. 
Logsden, a seven-acre pasture of Ladino 
carried three cows per acre during the 
eight-month pasturing season. 

Ladino clover has a high moisture-re- 
quirement, but one of its outstanding 
characteristics, unlike most clovers, is its 
ability to thrive under the alkaline and 
sweet-soil conditions of the intermountain 
irrigated regions, as well as under acid 
soil conditions on the tide-lands and 
bottom-lands of the coast region. 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
Ladino clover is that it competes with 
blue-grass and other persistent grasses. 
In most instances it chokes out blue-grass 
and other grasses. Usually where it is 
seeded alone, from three to five pounds of 
seed per acre are sown, in accordance with 
general methods used in seeding white 
clover and other pasture grasses. 


CZ 2 


Cutting Sweet Clover the 
First Year 


Five definite conclusions have been drawn 
from work with sweet clover at Ohio 
Experiment Station. They are: 

1. Cutting sweet clover for hay late in 
September reduced the amount of 
nitrogen available as green manure in 
April of the following year more than 
one-half, as an average of four years’ 
experiments at Columbus. 

2. The loss in a particular field will de- 
pend on the amount of root growth 
made before the hay is cut. The 
better the growth made before cutting 
and the later the hay is cut, the less is 
the loss. 

3. Sweet clover cut for hay the preceding 
fall may be two weeks later than that 
not cut in making sufficient growth to 
pasture in the spring. 

4. Cutting sweet clover for hay in Sep- 
tember greatly increased its liability 
to winter-killing by heaving. Cutting 
about November | has not resulted in 
winter-killing at Columbus, but might 
possibly have an unfavoralle effect 
under other conditions. 


5. A first-year sweet clover seedling 
should never be clipped in August un- 
less it is clear that weeds would destroy 
the stand if it were not clipped. Then 
the mower should be set as high as 
possible. 
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| That Leaking 


| Faucet 














fhe stop the leak in a lever-handle 


faucet, the kind shown in photo, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Unscrew the body of the faucet from 
the tail-piece (first turn the water off, of 
course You will most likely need a 


wrench for turning the faucet loose from 











Spindle 
Handle— 


oO. Rubber Ball 


. 


A 

“Body Brass Tailpiece 
| t-inch Bore 
Composition Lend 


Lever-handle faucet, parts labeled. 
Packing on spindle shown in lower 
part of photo 





Cap Nut? 














tail-piece. If the tail-piece turns, too, use 
another wrench to hold it. 

When the faucet has been removed, 
unscrew the stem nut that holds the 
brass cap and rubber ball on the stem. 
Put a new ball on the stem, then replace 
cap and nut ted rubber balls are con- 


sidered better than black ones for hot- 
water faucets. 


After putting the new ball in place, 
screw the faucet back into the tail-piece. 
To insure a tight joint, wrap a piece of 
string or candle wicking around the 
threaded end of the faucet just before the 
joint closes 

If the leak is around the spindle instead 
of past the ball, new packing is needed on 
the spindle. The rings or collars on the 
spindle can be had from any plumber’s 
store. A lead ring goes lowest on the 
spindle, then a rubber and fabric com- 


position ring about one-fourth inch long, 
then a brass packing about one-fourth 


inch long. 

To put these rings on the spindle, un- 
screw the cap nut, turn out the spindle, 
take off handle and cap nut, aia after 


putting rings on, assemble again. After 
replacing spindle in faucet, turn cap nut 
down 
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Agricultural slag makes a good floor cov- 
ering for the poultry-house where no 
scratch grain is used. It can be spread 
six inches deep and will last for several 
months. Hens like to dust in it, hence 
it may help to control lice. Since it is an 
alkaline substance, it has some disinfect- 
ing properties. 
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YOUR HENS 
Will Lay to the Limit if 


You Give Them Ultra- 
Violet Rays Thru 


F a 0: 
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Guaranteed A Most Durable Ultra-Violet Ray Filter—Weatherproof—Unbreakable 














_— Feeding HENS for 


Weather 


There’s a one eomee 


sh 
-~ j Prices wl L "BE Y Hic 
n THIS winter. Will you 

have eggs to sell at a big i Pat. or will you feed your 
hens for nothing? Invest be hen—the winter market 
price of just ONE egg—in FLEX-O-GLASS. Put it on a 
a shed, or on your poaltey house front, and on windows 

n place of glass. The iolet rays this wonderful ma- 
terial admits will keep your hens healthy and active and 
they’Il lay to the limit In this cozy, warm, sunlit room—even 
in zero weather. Your hens under Flex-O-Glass, will Pay 
back the cost of this material in a few days—then they'll 
pile up a golden harvest of egg profits all thru the cold 
months. Thousands of poultrymen proved this last year. 
YOU can do it THIS year. 15 yards of Flex-O-Glass is all 
you need for 100 hens. Covers scratch shed 9 x 15 ft. (135. 
ft.). Use same 15 yards in Spring for baby chicks. They’ i 
grow faster and won’t get rickets. See Our Special Guaran- 
tee Offer on this exact amount, below. 


Flex-O-Glass 
is EASY to 
INSTALL 


" You don’t need any a 

cial mill work; no el 
rate frames, no special tools to make a 
Flex-O-Glass a shed or to replace 
your glass se windows with 
|| this wond I Ultra, Violet ray oénitting 
material. Just cut to size and nail on. 
Wind can’t tear it off. 


There is only One FLEX-O-GLASS 


All flexible glass substitutes are not Flex-O-Glass. The 
genuine is made on special! cloth base having : Greutieely 
calculated mesh that admits an abundance of Ultra-Violet 
rays and at the same time is doubly strong and durable to re- 
sist wind, rain, ice and snow for many seasons. Users find 
Flex-O-Glass very durable and it retains its brightness and 
newness after long use. There’s only one Flex-O-Glass and 
every yard is marked for your protection. Be sure to get 
the genuine and insure satisfaction. Act NOW on our Spe- 
cia] GUARANTEE OFFER. 


World’s Greatest Authorities Tell Why 
FLEX-O-GLASS is Better Than Glass 
The American Medica! Association tested Flex-O-Glass for 
65 days, found it was not affected by months of exposure to 
wind, snow, sleet and all kinds of weather, and advised 
92,500 doctors to recommend it for sun rooms and poultry 
houses. They put 1] chicks under glass and 16 under Flex- 
O-Glass. After six weeks half those under glass died. All 
but three under Flex-O-Glass were alive and each weighed 
1-3 more than those under glass. This means you can 
raise twice as many chicks with a third more weight per 
chick at no more cost. 

The British Illuminating Society divided a bunch of hens 
16 weeks and fed both groups the same. J any 4 that re- 
ceived Ultra-Violet rays laid 497 eggs. ‘The ot group laid 
only 124 ogee. This proves the Ultra- Violet rays alone, which 
Flex-O-Glass admits from the sun, brought 373 eggs. ‘‘God 
moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform.”’ 























USE FLEX-O-GLASS FOR 


Poultry House Windows, Scratch Sheds, Brooder 
Houses, Enclosing Porches, Storm Doors and Win- 
dows, Hotbeds, Cold Frames, Barn, Garage, and 
Hoghouse Windows, etc. 

Recommended by State Experiment Stations. 


(PROGRESSIVE DEALERS WANTED) 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. 


Department 33 
1451 North Cicero Ave., Chicago, I11. 











ENCLOSE Your eeerary 


Make Storm Doors |R>* Vy 
and Windows Out iy : 
of Screens 
Don’t let your porch be a 
cold, bleak, useless snow 
trap this winter. Tack a few 
yards of Fiex-O- Glass over 
the screening or on 1 x 2 inch 





Save fuel, avoid 


pares 


drafts and 

warm, suntit b Wintowe 
room flooded wit or garage. » 
an abundance of house, barn, school 


house windows, 


Ultra- Violet rays. 
etc. Flex-O-Glass 


Use for work, 





reading, rest or scatters warm 

health room. Also pmo ey “ight to 
makes a healthful corner of the 
children’s playhouse, as the Ultra- better than 


Violet rays overcome child’s aching lass. Holds heat 
1 (rickets). Also overcome many onger. Remem- 
other diseases in adults as wellasin ber—just cut 
children. The American Medical As- with shears and 
sociation recommends Flex-O-Glass tack on. Lobdks 
for health rooms. Take their advice. neat, stays bright 
Make YOUR porch intoa healthroom and fresh many 
or children’s playhouse Now. seasons. 


OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU! 
YOU TAKE NO RISK! 


Flex-O-Glass is guaranteed strgng ond dueatte, It is puaren. 
teed to admit profuse Ultra-Violet rays from sunshine. 

it does not make good—we will. If you are not perfectly 4 
satisfied, you get your money back without quest 
guzrantee Flex-O-Glass so enqentitonaliy ber because we m4 


you to be protected. We want you to to obtain oy 
enuine Flex-O-Glass. Read our SPRCIAL T TRIAL OFFE 
OW. See how it permits you to use Flex-O-Glass 15 days 
at our risk—plenty long enough to start your hens laying 
= they do in summer. Act at once on our Special er. 
Get eggs all winter long! 


SPECIAL orrer 


BIG 15 YARD ROLL 
POSTPAID for $5§ 


A large roll of Flex-O-Glass 3 ft. wide 
PRICES—AllPost-} and 4 o tt. long (15 eguare ards) will 
age Prepaid be sent you pontpeld, for or §5.00 ali a 
Per yd. 36in.wide:| larger trial 00 for 
lyard....$ 50 a yards (x Tt) of vend 8.0 for 
yards (3 x 9 ft.). Use Flex-0- 





5 yds. at 40c, 2.00 Giexe 15 days at our risk. - Satig faction 
10 yds, gt 35e. 3.50 ranteed or your mo ok 24 
25 yds. at 32e, %.00 One jor. Take Mail «ch ac ~ g_ one 
100 yds. > at roer. ake advar 

rer yard $90.0 ey back guarantee TRIAL OFFER 
oday. 








30c. per yard $30.00 
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OU can plainly see 

the hands and nu- 
merals in darkness 
and in daylight. 


You know it’s the 
right time because 
. Big Ben and Baby Ben 
are members of the 
time-honored and 








WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


-stclox 


Luminous Dials 





Show time day and night 


world-famous West- 
clox family. 


Big Ben and Baby 


Ben are sold every- 


where. Price with 
night-and-day dial 
$4.50—with plain dial 
$3.25. Other West- 
clox, $1.50 to $5.00. 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 




















A MONTH 


Steady Income Guaranteed To 
FARMER Representative in Your Neighborhood 


In the nation-wide fight against horrible 


loss of posmenty and life through farm fires 
we must ce a,Farmer Representative in 
your neighborhood at once! 

BE FIRE PREVENTION EXPERT 
Free training, experience unnecessary; we 
train you to be an expert in fire prevention on 
the farm—we advertise you in your locality. 
The man chosen for this job will earn big 
money by simply making recommendations 


WRITE AT ONCE 
TO RAY HAMM 


FYR-FYTER COMPANY 





for installation of modern extinguisher ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Work 
can be handled infewspare hours each week. 


BIG, PERMANENT INCOME 
Payne, lowa earns $4,507 in 217 days’ Gill 
Louisiana makes $600 a month—hundr fess oO 
others do as well— ~7oe are backed by biggest 
concern of its kind in the world. rite at 
once for this amazing proposition now open 
to one ambitious man in your ee 
1G32FYR-FYTE 

DAYTON, Ono 















PEACH 227122 
APPLE (REEFS 


E ? Express, ht on Pycet ~~ 
, ° v 
Fear, Flot ‘Shery, Ber i ay oP in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


TRUCKS - WAGONS - WHEELS ; 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons and 
Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit any 
3 farm truck, wagon or trailer. 
Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co., 12 ELM 1 ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Farm Tractors—Crawler 








STRAWBERRY 


lst to May Ist. 
E W. F. ALLEN CO. 





: PLANTS 
\ Send today for Allen’s Book on 
so Strawberries—the best money 
crop. Shipping season November 





TH 
31 West Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
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| Decadent Light 


Continued from page 9 
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till this wheat 
to swamp us. 
Maybe the next 


” 


“No,” vetoed Bly, “not 
gets dryer. They'd try 
Have to take it as it is. 
two loads will go better. 

But they didn’t; nor the next. The 
work dragged horribly. Inwardly Gandy 
seethed and steamed, but he was helpless. 
Finally in desperation he sought out Colin. 

“Colin,” he said, “can’t you dope out 
some way to speed the pitchers up a little? 
The machine is empty half the time. 
We'll never get your wheat threshed at 
this rate; besides, we can’t do a good job. 
With that kind of pitching no machine 
can do good work.” 


“T’ll talk to them,” said Colin, shortly, 


and walked out to meet an incoming 
wagon. Gandy saw it was Sig Coombs 
driving. Colifi spoke to him briefly, and 


also to the driver of the opposite wagon. 


THEN Coombs pulled up to the sepa- 
rator he began pitching like a wild 
man. The boy on the other side pitched 
but little faster and Gandy grinned 
maliciously. He would like to see the 
one man that could choke that separator, 
even though the wheat was wet. It 
couldn’t be done with Bly Conley handling 
the engine. 

Coombs pitched like a crazy man 
throughout the load. Several bundles 
sailed clear over the belt and dropped on 
the ground beside the boy’s wagon. 
Coombs finished and pulled out before the 
boy’s wagon was half unloaded. 

Gandy climbed down and gathered u 
the bundles strewn on the ground on bot 
sides of the machine and threw them up 
on the boy’s load before the wagon be- 
hind Coombs pulled in. As the boy came 
to these bundles, naturally he pitched 
them into the chute. 

Gandy had gone back to set the stacker 
when a terrific crash of breaking steel 
came from the cylinder. The separator 
shook and groaned like a thing in torment. 
Shakers rattled threateningly, then the 
drone of the great blower changed to a 
howl and heavy objects beat deafeningly 
inside the drum. 


S GANDY leaped from the separator 
the big blower drum was suddenly 
ripped wide open and a perfect hail of in- 
visible objects sang past his face. One 
struck a horse in the head and the animal 
dropped like a stone. Gandy tore wildly 
toward the engine, waving his arms and 
shouting for Bly to shut down. Bly cut 
the throttle and came running to meet 
him. 
“What’s happened?” he asked, antici- 
pating the trouble, his face grim indeed. 
“She’s ripped wide open,” panted 


Gandy. “Killed a horse and the Lord 
only knows what else. Who was pitchin’ 
then?” 


“Just the boy,” replied Bly. ‘The 
other fellow was just picking up his fork. 
Coombs was on his way back to the field. 
Let’s see what’s broken, ‘ 

They found a great gap smashed 
through the concaves, and a number of 
cylinder teeth were gone. One shaker 
arm was broken and the blower fan was 
wrecked completely. Every blade on the 
fan was either bent and twisted or torn 
completely off; the steel drum enclosing it 
was ripped wide o pen. 

“What a mess!”’ aebniind Bly. “Whata 
frightful mess! Did you find out what 
went through, Gandy?” 

The crew had crowded about. One of 
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them picked up the object that had killed 
the horse and handed it to Bly. “This it?” 
he asked. It was a broken concave. 

Bly took it and looked at Gandy. 
“Gandy,” he said, “do you reckon the 
cylinder could have got out of line and 
smashed the concaves?”’ 

“Bly,” said Gandy, reproachfully, “‘you 
don’t think I’m such a rotten separator 
man as that, do you? There was some- 
thing in one of the bundles.”’ 











.> 





us. “T suppose it’s in the straw-pile,” said 
ext Bly. He drew Gandy apart and spoke 
guardedly. ‘‘What made me ask is this: 
“he I don’t believe that boy would do any- 
dv thing like that and Coombs wasn’t any- 
Ss. where near the machine when the thing 
lin. went through. The boy was the only 
nant one pitching at the time and if anything 
le? was run through deliberately he had to 
mm be the one to put it in.”’ 
at “He was,” said Gandy, who had been 
ob. thinking hard, “but I don’t believe he 
ine knew anything about it. I watched 





/ — 


Coombs pitch. He threw bundles every : z 

way. Some went across the belt and I 

ing threw them up to the boy without think- : 

oo ing. Coombs worked it pretty slick. He You've a our S are 
wasn’t near the machine when it happened 


ind : 
but he’s the dirty crook that framed it. 


e 
Let’s go back to the straw pile and see if 
a ve can find anything of HARD arming —— 


‘Id “No use,” said Bly. “It won’t help any 


hed to find it. We'd better see what we can do y “4 
ned toward fixing up the machine. That OW COME Lo Z Ornia 
| blower fan will have to be taken to a shop. ry 














a Think we can patch the drum?” 
“It “Yes,” said Gandy, decisively. “We'll 
ing take the fan out and you peel out for town Tuere are thousands of farmers in still needs more all ‘round farmers. 
™ with it. Sol and I will fix the concaves . ; aki h F thy daire herds ae 
and patch the drum.” California making as much money _Farmers with dairy herds are g 
Hes now from ten, twenty or forty acres ting creamchecks 20% higher than the 
IM COLIN returned just then. He as they used to make on big farms | price on the average check through- 
on. tong her mat a ‘ « a — “back East.” Many of themcame from out the country, and their cows give 
the cir tecis Sneteuhemas 12, oe ae yourownstate—some,probably,from | thehighest average butterfat produc- 
“What's this? what’s this?” he shouted. your own county. They have found tion in the United States. Dairying is 
th “You'll pay dear for this horse, mister.” that farming is easier here, and just | economical in cost; cheap and plenti- 
- , a el} es hat he's ae rth!” growled as profitable. The hardships have been ful electricity and fine roads make it 
be- ne ‘wens todas ae again?” asked taken out of life for their families,too. | easier; the winter shelter problem is 
me Colin; “or has the old trap gone to pieces? They will never leave their sunny a small one in a climate where cows 
nee How soon will it be fixed?” irrigated orchards and farms, their | graze on growing alfalfa all — 
iat ute os before tomorrow,” said Bly; mountains and seashore, their snow- the winter. The hogs we raise on 
ae a pecker onto en less wintersandclearsummers,forthe | side find a high market because we 
itor “You come in here to thresh wheat and harder farm life they used to know. still produce only 25% of our pork. 
he start to killing horses! I won’t stand for There are many opportunities here These are surprising facts about 
hy ae I ey : Rp stages’ — bo we abe for you.Californiaorchardsandfarms | some of the items that make up Cali- 
gly seen ta tahaees: ee ee produce 180 different crops commer- | fornia’s$700,000,000farm production. 
~ “What's the trouble here, Sim?” asked cially. We count many of our fruit You can verify them by government 
a new voice. Both Bly and Gandy crops by millions of boxes and by hun- and other official statistics, or by your 
wm ” wa iv or aon —_ a ‘rhs dreds of thousands of tons. Our hay own observation. 
at. ly, salt olin, vehemently, is Hy 4 ; 
in- old trap of a machine, besides doing only cropis worth over $75,000,000 a year. bce fo the ao pA ecmas 008 
yne half a job, has broken down and killed We raise every year over forty mil- and see for yourself. It's a great vaca 
mal one of my best horses. I was just telling lion dollars worth of eggs and chick- tion trip to San Francisco, the center 
ane t ~~ fellow 4 that they'd have to: thresh ens—a quarter of them inonecounty | of it all. Californians Inc.,will be glad 
a ton ete ag out. I’m tired of monkey near San Prencicessege aaron to tell you what to see, what to look 
eet “Well, Sim,” said Petrie, complacently, of them in the Great Valley and out for " where ~ can oso 
- “whenever you want a rig in here that neighboring valleys. Yet California | farm and home you have in min 
tici- will get your wheat out, let me know. I’m 
- d still in the business. ’ Californians Inc., is a non-profit organization that has nothing to sell. 
vec Gandy snarled and walked up to Petrie. Its members are thousands of business firms and citizens who are inter- 
ord “Say!” he growled, “if you don’t want ested in developing the state's great resources by advertising them to 
on your nose put out of joint you'd better capable, intelligent settlers with sufficient capital to make these oppor- 
4 skin out of here! Who invited you?” tunities pay. “Farming in California,” an 84-page booklet of authorita- 
The Petrie tried to ignore him. “What do tive information, will tell you much that you want to know beforehand. 
rk. you say, Sim?’’ he said. It is free—simply clip and mail this coupon today. 
eld. Bly laid a restraining hand on Gandy’s 
h d arm. “Wait!” he said. — = wseersnenwewwwaw ewe we eee wee ee 
. am Continued in December 2 
iker Inc 
was Let us not be weary in well seteewtes 
the doing: for in due season we SAN CISCO 
ie shall reap, if we faint not. aaa man ue al 
ig i As we have therefore op- ONTGO! STREET, ROOM 
portunity, let us do good unto all Please send me “ Farming in California ” —free 
ata men, especially unto them who are — 
hat of the household of faith. Name 
Galatians 6:9, 10. 
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HE size and quality of the corn crop exercise a drastic 
influence upon the hog situation. 

Beginning with a hog and corn spread that urged 
the feeding of every pound of corn that hogs could 
be induced to eat, corn gradually went up as hogs 

went down. Hogs naturally were put on short rations, in order 
that the corn might be the more profitably marketed as grain. 

And now at this writing comes another change, with corn going 
down and hogs going up; until, if the present ratio is maintained, 
the balance of the old corn on farms will come to market in the 
shape of lard, hams and fresh pork. 

As the prospects for the corn crop grew 
worse during the summer, the number of 
hogs coming to market ran above a year 
ago. But the average weight was _ less, 
showing both premature marketing and 
reluctance to feed old corn. 

The uncertainty of the corn crop has made 
it hard to forecast the probable hog supply 
during the coming winter and for next spring. 
It was the original intention of farmers in 
the surplus-hog states to breed a largely in- 
creased number of sows for fall pigs. The 
increase in hogs marketed and the decrease in their average 
weight, however, are pretty good evidence of change of intentions 
and premature marketing, and it will be reflected in a smaller hog 
supply than was originally planned for the coming winter and 
spring. The increased marketing during the early fall months has 
been at the expense of prospective winter supplies. 


‘Pounds of Pork Actually Marketed Not Likely 
To Increase 

The pig supply last spring indicated a marketing for the coming 
winter season 5 to 10 per cent larger than last year. But the 
changes in the situation outlined above lead me to think that in 
actual weight of product we may have little or no increase. 

An even more marked change is probable in the hog supplies of 
next year June to November. Last spring it was clearly the in- 
tention to breed for a much larger number of fall pigs, 





B. W. Snow 


Livestock ‘Prices - Ahead 


Hog profits likely to continue—cattle decrease probably checked—lamb supply smaller 
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below last year, with every indication that the condition will con- 
tinue for the balance of the year. The high price of old corn and 
the poor promise for the new crop have reduced the number of 
stockers and feeders taken from primary markets for farm feeding. 
Considering that pasturage has been generally better than usual 
over a larger part of the range and semi-range territory, there will 
doubtless be a tendency to crowd the market at the close of the 
pasture season, and we may anticipate an unusually large pro- 
portion of grass-fed cattle. 

The late improvement in corn condition improved the demand 
for feeder cattle, and should cause a demand for heavy cattle of 
the finishing type for a short feeding period. On the other hand, 
the unusual proportion of soft corn this year will create a local 
demand for feeding cattle, so that it seems reasonable to expect 
an increased demand for stockers and feeders and strong to higher 
prices. 


“Decrease in Herds Checked 


There is some evidence that the falling off in the cattle popula- 
tion, so marked for the past five years, has been checked, especially 
as the falling off in marketings is heavier in steers than in cows and 
calves. This forecasts herds made up of a larger percentage of 
female stock, and a consequent suggestion of enlarging numbers 
in the near future. 

Even if this is correct, however, it will be without market 
influence during the coming year, except that it might further 
decrease marketing during the next six months. Taking into 
consideration all these various factors, they suggest smaller 
marketings during the balance of this year, and probably decreased 
market arrivals during all next year. 

With an embargo effective against Argentine cattle and meat, 
and every indication of continued ability of American labor to 
consume beef liberally, the prospect favors continued good prices 
for beef cattle for at least 18 months to come. 


No Net Increase in Sheep 


Such facts as are available indicate a sharp increase in the number 
of sheep and lambs on farms. This is more than offset, however, 
by a still larger decrease 





probably for a 25 per cent increase over a year ago. 

These intentions were not only not carried out, but 
so many sows have appeared at the yards that next 
year’s increase is likely to be very moderate. Indeed, 
if the present corn crop should eventually range be- 
low 2,000,000,000 bushels of mature corn, there might 
be no increase or even a possible small ‘decrease in 
hog sales next summer. 


“Demand for ‘Pork Ought To Hold Up 


There is nothing yet in sight to suggest any material 
change in the domestic demand for pork products 
during the next twelve months. 

Industrial activity and wage payments slowed down 
somewhat through the summer, but it was little if any 
more than the normal seasonal dulness. Next year 





B. W. Snow is now in Europe, | 
where he will observe condi- | 
tions in the grain and livestock | 
industries, while taking a well- 
earned vacaticn. Some special 
investigations he will make will 
probably be available later to 
Our’ Folks through the pages 
of The Farm Journal. 


in the western range terri- 
. ———— — =| tory, so that the net result 
| is a slightly smaller supply 
of lambs. 
| This is an unexpected 
i situation, in view of the 
} fact that there was a 
I liberal increase in breed- 
ing ewes in the western 
| country, but this was off- 
| set by a very considerable 
i decrease in the percentage 
of lambs saved. This de- 
crease in lambs is heaviest 
in the states that furnish 
feeding lambs, sc that 








is a Presidential election, and in times past the un- 
certainties of an election year were expected to put a curb upon 
general activity. 

Apparently we have progressed to an industrial stage where 
the labor call is not affected by political discussion, so that in 
1928 we may expect at least a normal demand for pork products. 
Economic conditions abroad do not suggest any particular in- 
crease in foreign call for provisions, but fortunately domestic 
demand promises to continue upon a scale to absorb our pro- 
duction. 

With no great enlargement in supplies in sight for the next 
‘twelve months, and continued sound domestic demand, it seems 
reasonable to expect a profitable hog situation for another year. 


More ‘Pasture and Less Corn 


A poor corn prospect, coupled with abundant rainfall and good 
pasturage, has also influenced cattle feeding and marketing. 
Receipts of all classes of cattle combined have continued to run 


decreased offerings of 
lambs for local finishing are probable. 

To all appearances, sheep and lambs available for slaughter 
between now and June next will not vary greatly frdm last year. 

A smaller marketing, if that should appear, would mean that the 
West is holding back ewe lambs for breeding stock. 

There seems no reason to anticipate any material change in the 
general price level as compared with last year, but possibly a little 
seasonal difference, with the midwinter period ranging better 
than a year ago. 

Briefly, therefore, the unsatisfactory corn crop is the only 
visible factor that suggests any material change in the livestock 
and meat prospect as compared with a year ago. 

Consumption demand promises to hold steady, supply measured 
by numbers of animals is not materially changed, and while the 
corn crop will be short, part of the deficiency in grain feed is made 
good by ah abundance of pasturage, and a good hay and forage 
supply. 
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can tell ’em 
for me 


P. A. PUTS into the bowl of a pipe 
exactly what I expect to take out 
through the stem—Satisfaction, with 
what the printers call a cap S. When 
I first went in for a pipe, I said: ““Give 
me a tobacco that won’t bite the 
tongue or parch the throat—some- 
thing mild.” The man shoved a 
bright-red tin across the counter, and 
said: ““Here’s Prince Albert.” Smart 
fellow! He knew his stuff. I opened 
the tin and got a real thrill out of the 
aroma itself. Some fragrance, Fel- 
lows. If the taste was half as good, I 
said, P. A. was my brand for life. 
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Half as good? Huh! It was mar- 
velous! Cool as the boss when you ask 
for a raise. Sweet as an extra five in 
next week’s envelope. Mild and 
mellow and long-burning, with that 
rich, full-flavored tobacco body you 
want ina smoke. There’s nothing like 
Prince Albert, Boys. 

You never get fed-up on P. A., no 
matter how hard you hit it up. Morn- 
ing to midnight. Slow or fast. Just 
fill your pipe and hop ¢o it. If you 
think I’m over-enthusiastic, there’s 
one sure way to tell. Make the per- 
sonal test! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. ° 








P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 


process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE ANDO 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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HE farmer is interested in 

the retail price of his prod- 

ucts, but is even more in- 

terested in the assembling 

and distributing 

because his income is what is left of 

the retail price after these charges are 
deducted. 

If I send a basket of eggs to a con- 

sumer in town by my neighbor, the 

50 cents he may get is determined by 


charges, 


© Ails —A ericulture? 


Overproduction is not an important cause of depression—natural correctives go too far 


‘By G. F. WARREN and F. A. PEARSON qe 


This analysis of the partial depression in farming, 
continued from last month, points out what an im- 
portant part is played by handling and distribution 
costs, in determining the prices paid farmers for their 
products. 

It is not primarily a matter of overproduction, 
say the authors, nor is there any doubt that the 
situation will solve itself, if given time. 

The trouble is that such adjustments invariably 
go too far, resulting in unnaturally high retail prices 
of farm products, and thus ultimately cause another 











In May, 1917, food sold by American 
farmers, that would have retailed at 
$1 before the war, was selling for 
$1.65. Handling charges had risen 
only about 30 per cent, so that $1 was 
left for the farmer. Supply and de- 
mand made retail prices 65 per cent 
above pre-war. This fact, together 
with the failure of handling charges to 
rise, allowed farm prices to double. In 
1920, retail prices, handling charges 


supply and demand. What I get is reaction and depression. 
determined by how much the neighbor 
deducts from the 50 cents as pay for 
delivery. If he makes a high charge, it affects me in precisely the 
same way as if the consumer paid less, but has no effect whatever 
on the number of eggs that the consumer orders 

If the price that the farmer receives is not a satisfactory price, 
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‘DISPARITY BETWEEN FARM AND RETAIL PRICES 
DUE TO FINANCIAL INFLATION AND DEFLATION, 
1914-1927 
When prices rose, handling charges rose less rapidly and 
| farmers received about $4,000,000,000 more than their usual 
share of the retail price. When prices fell, handling charges 
remained high and farmers received about $9,000,000,000 less 
than their usual share of the retail price. This $9,000,000,000 
| is the most important factor in the farm depression and is an 
| important factor in city prosperity 


he will reduce his efforts in production, and ultimately reduce 
the supply, but this may require many years. 

When financial inflation occurs, freight rates and all assembling 
and handling charges lag behind prices. Farm prices therefore 
rise more rapidly than retail prices. When financial deflation 
occurs, freight rates, assembling charges and distributing costs 
fall less rapidly than prices, and farm prices fall much more than 
do retail prices. 


Farm Prices Move Fastest 


The retail price of a farm commodity is usually such a price 
that consumers will dispose of the entire supply. The farm price 
is the retail price less all the costs of collecting, transporting and 
distributing the product. 

It follows, therefore, that whenever prices fall materially, farm 
prices fall much more violently. The inevitable result of financial 
deflation, whenever and wherever it has been tried, is an agricul- 
tural depression, because deflation lowers prices without a corre- 
sponding reduction in wages. This causes farm prices to be ab- 
normally low when compared with retail prices. 

For example, for a farm product for which before the war the 
farmer received one-half the retail price, the price relationship 
would be about as follows: 


Inflation Deflation 


Pre-war 





1917 1920 1921 1926 

Retail price............ $1.00 $1.65 $2.07 $1.61 $1.71 
Charges for assembling and 

distributing.......... 0.50 0.65 1.03 0.99 0.97 





Balance left for farmer..... $0.50 $1.00 $1.04 $0.62 $0.74 


and farm prices were all double pre- 
war, or were in their usual relationship 
to each other. 

In May, 1927, food that would have retailed for $1 before the 
war was retailing at $1.72. Since handling charges were nearly 
double the pre-war figure, only 73 cents of the retail price reached 
the American farmer. Farmers were receiving 46 per cent above 
pre-war prices for food that was retailing at 72 per cent above 
pre-war. 


Who Gets the Money? 


Food that would have brought $1 at retail before the war, sold 
in May, 1917, for $1.65, and in May, 1927, for $1.72. The farmer 
received $1 out of the $1.65, but only $0.73 out of the $1.72 
Supply and demand are such that retail prices are higher than 
they were in 1917, but distributing costs are such that the farmer 
gets less than three-fourths of what he received in 1917. 

Index numbers of prices paid to farmers for food, and for the 
same foods at retail, and earnings of factory workers, are given 
in the next table. In May, 1927, American-grown food was 
retailing at 72 per cent above pre-war prices, but handling charges 
were about double pre-war, so that farmers received only 46 per 
cent above pre-war prices. If the farmer received his pre-war 
share of the retail price, his price index also would be 172. If it 





May September May 

1910-14 1917 1920 19211927 

POPID MMCR. ok a ccin ss 100 200 208 124 146 

Retail price............ 100 165 207 161 172 
Earnings of factory 

WOPTKOTE . ..0:.06.0:0000s 100 130 232 202 235 


were, he would receive $1,000,000,000 of the amount paid by 
consumers this year, that now enriches the cities. 

The most serious part of the agricultural depression is not the 
level at which supply and demand regulate retail prices, but is the 
question of who gets the money. 

The unbalanced relationships of farm and retail prices due to 
financial inflation and deflation are shown in the chart in the first 
column. When prices were rising, wages and other distributing 
costs lagged, and farmers received more [Continued on page 54 
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FARM ee OF FOOD, RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
D UNION WAGE RATES, 1910-14=100 


When pe prices rose, wages rose less rapidly. Therefore, 

farmers received more than their usual share of the retail price 

and the index numbers of farm prices rose rapidly. When re- 

tail eee fell, wages continued to rise and distributing charges 

absor a large “te of the retail price. In 1927, food re- 

tailed at ps. higher prices than in 1917, but farmers received 
much less than they received in 1917 
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Here’s to Camel—on a million tables 


© 1927 


NOVEMBER, 1927 


HERE’S to Camel. How much added 
pleasure it brings to the world. Wherever 
congenial friends gather, or in the solitary 
hours of work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 

All of the mysterious powers to please 
of the choicest Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown are brought to fulfillment 
in Camel. This is done through a smooth 
and mellow blend that cannot be found 
anywhere else. For America’s largest 


tobacco organization concentrates its abil- 
ities in Camel. Into this one brand goes all 
of its power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply are no 
better cigarettes made at any price. 
Camel’s mildness and mellowness are 
the favorites of particular modern smok- 
ers. So much so that Camel’s popularity is 
greater than any other cigarette ever had. 
For your enjoyment of the smoothest 
smoke ever made, “Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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LL-METAL CONSTRUCTION that can’t burn, an 
this new Henry Ford passenger airplane reasonably safe 
sea have given aviation something of a ‘‘black ey 














AN RUBBER BE MADE from cactus 
This Los Angeles chemist, Dr. 
Wichmann, says it can—lots of it 
does look sticky, that’s a fact 



































three motors to keep it 
But the summer's losses of life at 


it present 
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le OP-GROWING 
IS NOT so very 


flourishing at present, 
but in England, where 


this picture was taken, 
the hop growers have a 
high old time. These 
are repair men, work- 
ing on stilts to reach 
the high wires 

©) He t Photos, 
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} F YOU CAN’T 
ATTRACT AT- 
TENTION any other 
way, get one of these 
French square parasols, 
embroidered with 
flowers. If that doesn’t 
work, try getting mar- 
ried in an airplane, or 
something like that 
el . 
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going, make 


(JOUR BOB SHOULD look 
like this lady's, if the bob-de- 


signers have their way; it's parted 


ND SPEAKING OF 

A BOBS, this 

does not take much stock in 

gather her 

braids go round her neck and 
fasten at the back 
] ‘ 


movie star 
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’ HO’S THIS? one of the Smith Brothers? No, 

it is supposed to be a pottery statuette of our 
old friend Moses, with the Ten Commandments and 
the rest of the Hebrew Law under his arm © U. & U. 
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FRANCIS P. CHAFFEE 
Milk Wagon Driver for 
Bryant & Chapman Dairy Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


BOUT three years ago Mr. 
Chaffee complained that he 

had to buy shoes too often to suit 
his pocketbook. A local Ball-Band 
dealer offered the Mishko shoe 
as the solution of his problem. 
Today he says: “I get four times 
as much wear out of Mishko shoes 
as I ever got out of any other 
shoes I ever wore. They are the 
first shoes I ever wore that never 
had to be resoled, and boy, that’s 
saying something, because I sure 
give’em hard wear. Half the time 
I’m on the run, over cement side- 
walks, across soft, wet ground, up 
and down stairs, stairs, stairs, and 
jumping in and out of my wagon, 
swinging heavy bottle carriers be- 
fore me. Any shoe sole that can 
stand that kind of punishment as 
longas the uppers can, is some sole.” 
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Mishko shoes are made in toe cap 
and moccasin styles and in high 
lace styles in various heights 


N Mishko shoes the soles last as long 
as the uppers and outwear two or 
three pairs of ordinary soles. At the 
same time, such comfort is built into 
Mishko shoes as you would hardly ex- 
pect to find in a work shoe. 

The sole is an exclusive Ball-Band 
product. It is tough, flexible, and water- 
proof. The heel is of the same material. 
Theuppersare grainleather, soft, pliable 
and very durable. Seams are double- or 
triple-stitched, with extra strong thread. 


In a famed New England dairy... ona large 
Nebraska farm ss sii They Save money 


on shoes and rubbers 


ILLIONS of wearers of Ball- 
Band rubber and woolen foot- 
wear were delighted a few years 
ago to learn that it would be pos- 
sible to buy leather work shoes 
that would give just as good wear 
as Ball-Band boots, arctics and rub- 
bers. And the sign of that same 
quality is the Red Ball trade-mark, 
which appears on all Ball-Band 
products, including Mishko shoes. 
Read what Mr. Chaffee says above 
about how Mishko shoes wear... 
Here is what one successful 
Nebraska farmer says about Ball- 
Band rubber footwear: 


CHARLES HALL 
Route 2, Havelock, Nebraska 


R. Hall has four stalwart sons to 

help him farm his 200 acres, raise 
50 head of sheep, 30 head of short- 
horns and 50 Poland Chinas. Thirty- 
nine years ago Mr. Hall bought his first 
pair of Ball-Band footwear. He has 
bought practically no other kind since. 
He says,“Looking back over these years, 
I can truthfully say that no other pur- 
chases ever gave me more for my money 


than Ball-Band footwear. Today, as 
always, Red Ball rubbers are about the 
biggest money’s worth the farmer's 
dollar buys. When a man has nine pair 
of feet to keep rubbers on, that means 
something. If any boot or rubber that 
didn’t have the Red Ball trade-mark on 
it ever appeared on this place, we would 
consider it a maverick, lost, strayed or 
stolen.” 

You can buy Ball-Band foot- 
wear, including Mishko 
shoes almost every- 
where. Ask your deal- =_— Is 
er for it by name and Mr. Hall has on a pair of one- 

buckle all-rubber arctics, but when 
look for the Red Ball he wants protection for his legs as 


wellas his feet, he wears Ball- 
trade-mark. boots like the one shown above. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALI-BAN D 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS 
HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 




















aN Look for the Red Ball 
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‘By R. U. BLASINGAME 
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OR a lot of good things we 
must be thankful to the 
auto and tractor industry, 
and not the least of these 
is high-pressure lubrica- 
Not only do tractors and autos 





tion. 
use this method of lubrication, but it can be and is being used on 
farm machinery. Hence, farm folks can be doubly thankful. 

New farm machinery is equipped with fittings for high-pressure 
lubrication. The fittings can be installed on eld machinery al- 
ready in use. Anybody who has had trouble trying to make e 
balky grease-cup do a good job of oiling will welcome a set of the 
fittings 

The high-pressure method is just what its name indicates—the 
grease or oil is forced into the bearings under tremendous pressure 
Not only is the grease forced in, but dirt, grit and caked lubricant 
are forced out. The old-style grease-cup couldn’t develop enough 
pressure to do this. 

When the fittings are installed on a piece of farm machinery, a 
pressure gun or compressor is required to force the lubricant into 
the bearing. These guns are designed for both grease and oil. 
The grease-gun system was the first to be adopted for farm imple- 
ments. 

In order to assure no loss of lubricant, there is 
between compressor and bearing, yet this seal is simple enough 


a tight seal 
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No trick to greasing a tractor with high-pressure gun 





to eliminate any loss of time in making the connection. Fittings 
are constructed to fit directly into the threads where old grease- 
cups were attached. A cross-section of fitting (upper left) shows 
the construction of straight grease-gun fitting. A ball check- 
valve, held in place by a spring, acts as a valve when lubricant is 
being forced through the fitting. When the pressure is released, 
the ball seats itself and prevents the escape of lubricant. The 
cross-pin not only holds the spring in place, but it serves as a 
means of making a coupling with the compressor or hose. There 
are all sizes and angles of fittings, which make possible the 
lubrication of a bearing regardless of its location. Dust caps, to 
insure clean bearings, slip on over the fittings. 


Types of Grease-Guns 


There are all types and sizes of grease-guns 
most commonly used to lubricate farm implements is the one 
which employs a small hose for the connecting link between 
pressure and bearing. This compressor is easy to operate. In 
filling with lubricant, the hand-screw and piston assembly are 
removed with the cap, lubricant is packed into the barrel, and 
the removed parts are screwed in place again. To operate, turn 


Perhaps the one 

















The old disk harrow used to 
have a long oil-tube, and the 
oil went down to the 
bearing by gravity— , 
if it went down at all. | 
This is better. Just } 
turn the handle and 

the grease has got to go 
into the bearing, and 
old grease come out 





the hand-screw. A pressure of from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds per 
square inch can thus be developed. 

Another type of grease compressor does not require the use of 
a hose. This compressor operates exactly as the one described 
above, only that the bayonet coupling is mounted on the gun 
and the hose is eliminated. This gun is used on machinery where 
all fittings are within reach of the operator. In a third type there 
is no hand-screw. A mere twisting action of the compressor on 
the fitting forces lubricant to the bearing under pressure as high 
as 5,000 pounds per square inch. 

The Oil-Gun System 
Another type is the oil-gun lubricating system. Although it 
embodies the principle of pressure, it is operated in an entirely 
different manner. The fittings are constructed much like the 
grease-gun fittings, with a spring-and-ball check-valve for retaining 
lubricant. There are all types, sizes and angles of fittings, so 
that the most remote bearings can be reached. 

To fill the oil gun the entire pistol grip, cap and plunger assembly 
are pulled out, and the barrel is filled with lubricant. When the 
gun is again assembled it is ready for action. The entire com- 
pression of lubricant takes place in the nozzle of this gun. The 
nozzle works back and forth in the gun, as it is being pushed 
against a fitting. Valves serve to hold the lubricant in the com- 
pression chamber, and when force is applied at the handle, the 
lubricant is injected to the bearing surfaces under a pressure of 
from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds. 
The pistol grip and the re- 
mainder of this compressor 
are constructed so that the 
operator needs to use only one 
hand in lubricating his ma- 
chinery. There are all types 
and sizes of these compressors 
on the market. 

In .using these systems of 
lubrication on farm machinery, 
not only does the farmer save 
time, but he is assured of 
positive lubrication. The old 
grease-cups formerly in use de- 
veloped only 30 or 40 pounds 
pressure, an amount wholly in- 
sufficient to clear the bearing 
Three shapes of fittings, of all detrimental foreign mat- 

with cap at lower left ter. 
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When you bring a Fordson 
tractor on your farm—each 
hour of your time, each acre 
of your land, immediately 
becomes more valuable. 


YOu, and all your help, can 
de more work. And whenever 
necessary, you can put on still 
more pressure. You can push 
the plowing through to com- 
pletion—the planting, the 
cultivating, the harvesting— 
just when it will count most 
in results. And all the while, 
you will be farming so much 
more cheaply than the aver- 
age horse farmer that you 
will be comparatively inde- 
pendent of changing markets 
that make or break him. 
Plowing, disking, harrow- 
ing, planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting—a Fordson will do the 
work in less time, with less 
trouble and at far less cost. 


And the minute the field 
work is taken care of—your 
Fordson is ready to furnish 
power for countless other jobs. 
Shredding corn, dragging 
roads, grinding, sawing, pump- 
ing. And at the belt or on the 
drawbar, Fordson produces 
the cheapest kind of power. 


Let the nearest Ford dealer 
show you how a Fordson will 
cut costs and increase profits 
on your own farm. You can 
gradually change over to 
power farming — adapting 





YOUR YIELD 
ER ACRE IS GREATER WITH 
POWER FARMING 


much of your present ip- 
ment. Talk it over and check 
up on“‘costs.”? The chances are, 
you are paying for a Fordson 
now ... Without having it. 


The Fordson is the easiest 
tractor to operate and take 
eare of ever built. Any man 
who can drive a team can han- 
dle your Fordson. It runs on 
kerosene or gasoline. There 
are no oil nor water pumps. 
It has three speeds forward. 
A low speed for unusual pulls. 
The main “work” gear, which 
plows at 2 to 3 miles an hour. 
And a high speed of 7 miles 
per hour, for moving quickly 
from job to job. The reverse 
gear is used for hitching up 
to implements and turning in 
cramped spaces. 


The Fordson weighs 2750 
Ibs. with tanks full. It will 
turn in a 21-foot circle. Sandy 
soil can be easily worked. And 
near you is a Ford service 
dealer with mechanics to take 
care of any service require- 
ment. Parts are always in 
stock—at low prices. Labor 
is figured on a flat-rate basis 
—you can know in advance 
what any job will cost. Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Finishing up seed bed with Ford 








Fruit cultivation with Fordson power 
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ORCHARDING ? 


HERE is how a fruit grower re- 
duces costs with a Fordson in 
place of horses. 

—he plows the orchard in half 
the time ... and saves 74c an acre! 

—he disks, harrows and pulver- 
izes the soil in about a fourth the 
time . . . and saves 68c an acre! 

—he gives it three cultivations 
in almost a third the time... 
and saves 87c an acre! 

—he sprays the trees five times, 
in just about half the time— 
saving $1.54 each spraying or 
$7.70 an acre in all! 

—he does the hauling in al- 
most half the time .. . and 
saves 87c an acre! 

A saving of $10.86 an acre 
over what it would have cost with 
horses. And his Fordson also 
handles many other jobs. 
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R. G. Hughes made this poultry house out of a 
corn crib, The big GLASS CLOTH windows 
saved him $60 over sash and glass and spout 
him more winter eggs than he ever eorart 
sible. Hesays before he used GLASS CLO H, 
cage were scarce on his farm ‘‘as snowballs in 
ica,”’ Almost, at once his 100 hens * ‘started 
on a laying spree’’ and he says, ‘‘Since then I 
have bought all our groccries and feed for the 
cows and Se ichens and much of our clothing from 
the sale of eggs _I also bought my potato seed 
and garden fertilizer and my wife has bought 
many articles for the wt fur from egg money 
.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH brought Mr. 
Hughes all this new prosperity 


He says, ‘“‘It sure keeps the poultry house 
warm. One day it was 22 degrees outside and 76 
degrees inside. The hens scratched on the ground 
just like it was spring.”’ 


$6 Brings Back $1000 


“*I put $6 worth of Glass Cloth on my hen house 
ma fall and sold over $1000 worth of eggs during 
the winter. How is that fora profit? I have 382 
8. C. eds. This is the first winter I ever 


made good egg mone I give Glass Cloth the 


eredit and recommend it to every poultry raiser 
I see, It makes 2 warm, light, dry house, even 
in zero weather.’ A. J. 


tel, lowa 





Winter Tight Home 
Brings Comfort 


*‘Glass Cloth is great stuff, ’’writes J. Austin. 

‘Last fall I made storm windows for our house 
by tacking it over the window screens and I put 
it over the screen door to make a storm door. I 
closed up the porch withit too. It was a cold 
winter but our house was warmer than it ever 
was before. It cost me $6.70. The same job done 
with glass would of cost $115. When I took the 
Glass ac down this spring it was almost good 
as new. re we saved on both fuel and doc- 
tor killa. hardly had a cold all winter.’ 


Got and All Winter 


“‘ After using GLASS CLOTH two years I would 
not trade one frame of it for a dozen frames of 
ordinary glass. Last winter I had only 36 hens, 
but many days I got as high as 33 cag. 

---W Houstan 

Think of the winter egg money he would have 
made if he had had 360 hens instead of just 36. 
Now thot you _ can have 
GLASS CLOTH, it pays 
to keep hens over the 
winter. They pay big- 
ger profits than in sum- 
mer time, due to high 
winter egg prices. 

Every poultry raiser 
should see to it he gets 
7 eggs this winter 

— need is a few 
yards of GLASS CLOTH 
on the sunny side of the 
hen house, Order today. 
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GUASSICLOTH 
Brings 10,690 


E. V. Agler had wonderful results with GLASS CLOTH last wintes, 
“When we moved here, there was no poultry house. 





He writes: 


3863 eggs, cash $151 


owner let us use the barn and garage. 
replacing with GLASS CLOTH it made a fine place to handle the hens. 
In October we got 3826 eggs which sold for $128.55. In November, 

.09. December, 3001 eggs, cash $101.55. That 


By taking off a few boards a 


makes a total in three months of $381.19 which is not bad for 242 hens. 
emote —— works wonders. I am not in favor of ordinary window 


ata 


Let Ultra-Violet Rays Work for You 


CLOTH windows. 


pears. 





discovered hens will not lay without them. 
CLOTH and the hens become healthy. Egg paralysis disap- 
Egg glands function like it was June. 
prices bring big profits. It is not uncommon for 400 hens to lay 
$1000 worth of eggs in the cold months. 
cheap. You can afford to use plenty of it. 


You can get big egg yields all winter just as easy as these folks 
did. Just give your hens ultra-violet light through GLASS 
Window glass stops these rays. Science has 


Put up GLASS 
High winter egg 


GLASS CLOTH is 
That is what hens 


FRED TURNER need—plenty of real sunlight and exercise—plenty of ultra-violet 


Originator of Glass Clo! 


rays. You are going to feed your hens anyway. Why not get a 


$5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH and make them pay you profits? It is easy to put 
up. Just tack it to home made frames. Half a million poultry raisers have 
taken the glass from their poultry house windows and put up GLASS CLOTH. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


ON OUR 





NEW SUPER-STRENGTH MATERIAL 


A new cloth of tremendous strength is being used 
in GLASS CLOTH this year. It is the strongest 
material of its kind. No ordinary accident will 
tear it. It is “‘tough as boot leather’. Costs no 
more. In fact, to introduce it to you we make 
this amazing SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 

Go to your dealer, or if he does not have GLASS 
CLOTH yet, mail the coupon with $5.00 and we 
will send you, postpaid, a big roll of the new 
GLASS CLOTH, 45 ft. long and one yard wide— 
135 sq. ft. at only 3 2-3c a sq. ft. 

Use this material 


Guaranteed 0 s=c« 


windows, storm doors, storm windows, etc. If, at 
the end of ten days’ use you do not find it more 
satisfactory than glass or any other material, 
return it and we will refund your money. 
Quali GLASS CLOTH is now of 
such high quality be sure 
you get the genuine. The name is printed on every 
yard. Get the genuine. See the new super- 
strength GLASS CLOTH before you buy. Thous- 
ands of dealers handle it. If yours does not, order 
by coupon. No other material is like it. No one can 
copy our patent. Proven by 11 years successful 
use. The name is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write Nearest Dept. 203 


Office 


WELLINGTON, OHIO 





Strength! 


Nine people, total 
weight 1062 Ibs., 
standing on a 
frame of the new, 
super-strength 
GLASS CLOTH. 
Such strength 
means extra life 
and durability. Extra valuefor your money. 
GLASS CLOTH can repay its cost many 
times in a single year. 


| OF Y= Wb 
OO) Of 0). 


0S., Dept. 203 
ix ‘enee og Wellington, Ohie 


I enclose$.......... for which send me postpaid...... rolls 
of GLASS CLOTH as advertised. If not satisfied 
after 10 days use I may return it and you will refund 
my money. 
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Lights and the Egg Yield 


IGHTS in themselves have no 
mysterious effect on a hen. 
They simply lengthen the 


time she can see to eat. Her crop is too small to hold 
enough food to last her through the long winter nights. 


dictate the time of year to begin lighting 
the flock,” says J. B. Hayes, associate 
professor of poultry husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. ‘With early-hatched, well-matured pullets 
that start laying when they should, and keep up a 40 to 60 per 


‘By E. R. and V. B. MEACHAM 















So instead of having any excess for making eggs, she draws on 
her own store of fats to keep herself warm and well. In summer, 
when days are long, she has no difficulty in eating enough for her 
own bodily well-being and for eggs, too. We can not give her the 


summer temperature in win- 
ter very easily, but we can 
give her twelve-hour sum- 
mer daylight and extra feed 
enough not only to keep her 
warm but to provide a sur- 
plus for egg production. It 
is that extra supply of feed 
that counts—not the lights 
themselves 

One evening last fall I 
stopped at a farmhouse for 
some water for my radiator. 
As I stood at the pump, I 
could seé into a_ brightly 
lighted hen-house. 

“Light your hens, do you?” 
I asked the boy who had 
come up from the barns as 
I drove in. 

ae 

“How does it work?” I 
asked, walking over to the 
house 

“Well, we can’t see any 
difference, but they say hens 
lay more eggs under electric 
light.”’ 

“Have they eaten up all 
their feed?’”’ I asked. 


“Oh, yes. They were fed 
before dark, around four 
oO clock.”’ 


“But you feed them again 
when you turn the electric 
lights on in the poultry- 
house, don’t you?” I inquired. 


“Nope, just light them up,” 


indifferently. 


And it took some time to convince him that 
without extra food the hens and the lights could 


not produce results. 


Regularity Is Essential 


Of course, you can not expect lights and 
extra food alone to double your poultry profits. 
[t will not pay to attempt to force winter eggs 
at all unless your flock is properly bred for 
production, unless it is comfortably housed, and 
unless it is fed and cared for according to the 
rules of good poultry management. 
other thing is necessary—absolute regularity in 
the lighting and feeding, for the hen is a creature 


of habit. 


The usual time for using artificial lights is 
from November to April, but no flock can be 


lighted by the calendar. 


flock into a false molt. 








Six pe from the floor 
perches are dark, the birds won’t come down 








There are lights in this modern hen- Sadi Middletown, Wis. 





is the right height for the lamp. If 


to eat 








said the boy, 


“The good judgment of the poultryman must 





And one 








cent production in November, the lights should not be started 
until their production begins to drop. 

“If the lights are used too early, they are likely to throw the 
Some of the large poultry plants use 


lights early to force produc- 
tion for a short period, then 
allow the flock to molt and 
recover in time for producing 
hatching eggs in the spring. 
The late-hatched pullets can 
be hurried into maturity by 
the use of lights, too. The 
hens should have time to 
recover weight after their 
molt before lights are used.” 


Four Methods 


There are four common 
ways of giving the hen a 
twelve-hour day: Morning 
light, 4 a. m. until daylight; 
evening light, dusk to 7 
p. m.; morning and evening, 
7 a. m. until daylight, dusk 
to 7 p. m.; evening lunch, 
8 p. m. until 9 p. m., 9 p. m. 
until 10 p. m. 

If you use gasoline or 
kerosene lanterns, of course 
they must be lighted and put 
out by hand. But where 
electric lights supplement the 
daylight, a time-switch will 
turn the lights on and off at 
any set hours. 

You can buy automatic 
switches to do this, or you 
can rig up an ordinary alarm- 
clock to do the work. The 
photo shows the arrange- 
ment C. B. Neuman, Juda, 


Wis., has for controlling his lights. The alarm- 
clock has a rigid ‘arm on the winding key. It 
is set so the turning of this arm will wind up a 
string, pull up the switch and put on the lights. 

It is particularly satisfactory to use a time- 


clock for the morning light. 


It will turn the 


lights on and get the chickens up while the 


family is still asleep. 


They are on then until 


daylight, when the family is about and some 
one can turn them off by hand. This is perhaps 
the simplest and most convenient method. 
Many hen-houses are wired so that the lights 
can be dimmed a little while before the feeding 


period is over. 


This is a good feature, for it 


gives the chickens a chance to get on their 


roosts before the lights go out. 


If they try to do 


it in the dark, they fly about wildly, hitting 
against the perches and becoming frightened and 
excited. Some farmers are finding, however, 
that if the birds are fed heavily, they will fill 


their crops in a very 


[Continued on page 45 
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SHORT SHRIFT FOR 








For poultry- (jie —~< 
men who are 

osted, the 

ght on roup 
rt been won. 
There is a 
preventive of 
this dreaded 
disease! There 
1s a way to 
bring roup al- 
ready started 
to a stop! 

Pratts Roup Tablets will prevent 
roup. They render the bird’s system 
resistant and tone up drooping birds. 
And the same remarkable tablet will 
recover a whole flock from roup, with 
an astonishingly small loss of birds too 
far gone. 

Poultrymen who know the tonic prop- 
erties of these tablets wouldn’t start a 
season without them, or give 2+ hours 
to any other roup remedy at any time. 

Write for copy of our new free book, 


PROFIT FROM POULTRY, 1928. 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Ps : % 55 years of success 

S ~ and fair dealing be- 

> hind the Pratt guar- 

© antee.See your dealer 

= for a money-back 

rz trial of any Pratt 
remedy. 


10% Collis Process 
Pure Dried Buttermilk 


will increase the egg- pone 
value of any laying mas 

Find out how much buttermilk is in the 
mash you feed. You have a right to know. 
If none—add 10%. If only 5°%—add an- 
Other 5°. But be sure of {or > A gener- 
‘ous supply of milk is the best insurance 
for heavy production and a healthy flock. 
Be gure to feed plenty of milk also to 
the late pullets. t eggs while eggs are 
available. 

FREE—40-pag manual with 70 
pictures. White for it tt ell us your feed 
dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
. Dept. 665 CLINTON, IOWA 








CHICKS. ¢. 0.:D. P2?,2!".22° 
AI le see the chicks. 

Aas or Write for catalog. Reference, 
‘oultry Dert. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 358 W. 4th St, LEXINGTON, KY. 


—ROUP— 





|Ran ge Paralysis Due 


to Coccidiosis 
By Y. P. Bhosale 
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ANGE PARALYSIS is in most cases 
due to duodenal coccidiosis. There 
is no one treatment which can be con- 
sidered as a specific cure for this disease. 
Two treatments have been suggested. 
(ne consists mn putting a te aspoonful of 


quinin sulfate in each gallon of drinking 
water. The other treatment 1s iodin 
ve rmicide One ounce is the dose for an 


adult bir 
Prevention is important in connection 
with range paralysis. If you are not able 





Early stage of range paralysis 








Later stage—the bird is helpless 


to rotate the chicken-lots, place the birds 
on cement runs which can be cleaned and 
disinfected easily at definite and regular 
intervals. 

Here is a good progr: am to follow, if 
range pari alysis is causing losses in your 
flock: Remove all the litter and scrape 
the floor every fourth day. In case of a 


mild outbreak, do this only once a week. 
Burn litter and droppings. When the 
house is cleaned, flood the floor with a 
solution of iodin suspensoid diluted 20 


times with water, using two gallons of this 
diluted suspe nsoid for every 100 square 
feet of floor space.* Scrub the floor with a 
stiff brush while you are applying this 
solution. Right after this apply one more 

llon of diluted suspensoid to every 100 
square feet of floor space and scrub 
thoroughly: If your birds have access to 
the dropping-boards, treat the boards in 
a similar manner. 





HY is it so hard to convince 

some folks that poultry keep- 
ing is a trade, and that an appren- 
ticeship is necessary? All busi- 
nesses require experience. 




















Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly. 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds or roup starting 
in their flocks will be interested in a letter 
written by Thomas Pulliam, Shiveley, Ky. 
He says: 

“I have had birds with their eyes closed and every 
form of roup, and saved every one of them. Last 
winter I had a Barred Rock cockerel that was nearly 
dead. He had dropped from 7'. to 2)% pounds. |! 
gave him Roup-Over and it worked like magic. In 
two weeks, he was back on the firing line and fighi- 
ing every rooster on the place. I can’t understand 
why people let their birds die with roup, when 
Roup-Over will save them.”’ 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds and roup 
can be ended by this method. If the trouble is 
already started, a few drops of Roup-Over, applied 
in the nostrils, will usually banish every symptom in 
one day. Better still, a few drops used in the drinking 
water guards the whole flock against roup, colds, 
and other epidemics. As Roup-Over ie guaranteed 
to do the work or money refunded, it costs nothing 
to try. Readers will find it entirely different and 
much quicker in action than anything else ever tried 
for roup and similar infections. A liberal supply of 
Roup-Over can be obtained by sending fifty cents 
(or $1 for large size holding 3 
times as much) to 

‘ The Burrell-Dugger Co. 
SAS 511 S. Ml. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











ltry Gorton’s {Ea 
at Our Rigk [be 


SEND NO MONEY. . 
Simply write us to 4 . 

ship you a gallon of 
Gorton’s to try. When 
it comes, pay the postman $2.35. Begin feeding 
it to your poultry, live stock, or pets. Then— 
if you don’t seean improvement—we'll refund 
your money without argument. Pure Ameri- 
ean oil, freshly renderedand laboratory proved 
to be abundant in both Vitamins A and D. 

Made by the biggest and oldest catchers of 

cod tish in America. Goes twice as far as many 
ordinary oils. Try it for your winter feeding. 
Don’t delay. Send now. Polder Free. 


GORTON’S COD LIVER OIL CO. 
Dept. J-11, Gloucester, Mass. 


Bigger Hatches— 
—— Chicks 


is the title of our new Fold- 
er which will interest 
every poultry-keeper. Tells 
why Marden’s Certified 
Cod Liver Oilimproves egg 
fertility and prevents leg 
weakness. Also describes 
Marden’s Pure Cod Liver 


nyayna 
dl 
Meal, Write for.it today. hee 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. eg a 

























524 Columbia St. merville, Mass. 
224 East Ohio be Chicago, Il. OULSR sa 


Certified for 
Vitamins A&D 


’ HOW TO FEED C S$ 
FREE Book secre ror CHI K 
Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- 


ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and feed chicks 
until fully grown. Gives plan of Poul 
ibes Miller's AL” 


Brooder Houses. 
CUBATORS with re - Ot 
Baby Chicks — B 
3. W. MILLER wie Rockford, iit, 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANNS LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
*fast,- easy, fine; mever ck zs. 
106 free. 

















Days’ Free Tries. No money in advance. Book 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


G8 BREEDS Sete"satmton Fa? 


ebickens, 
aoe hy = can ag ye + pee chicks 
incubators at lowest prices. “eth y: 

W. A. Weber, Box 12, Mankato, nn. 
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short time and go back to the roosts with 
the lights on full. Where they will do 
this, no dimming devices are necessary. 

Howard King, a poultryman near 
Madison, Wis., has lighted his hen- house 
from an individual lighting plant for six 
vears. He has selected the evening 
lunch as the best way of getting in the 
extra feeding. 

“I don’t like to get the hens down on 
the floor at four or five in the morning,’ 
he said to me not long a “That is the 
coldest time of day, Jn the time when 
their vitality is at the lowest. They have 
been huddled up together on the roosts 
getting some warmth from each other. 
When they get down on the cold floor, 
they eat a few minutes and then do not 
know. what to do. 

“T put the grain in for the evening 
lunch when I am doing the rest of the 
chores araund the barns. Then at nine 
o'clock an alarm-clock in the kitchen 
trips a switch that turns the lights on, 
and another at the head of the stairs 
turns them off an hour later.”’ 

“How do you stop these evening feed- 
ings —— upsetting your routine?” I 
ask e¢ ° 

“‘When spring comes on, I just move the 
time ahead a little each day, until it comes 
in daylight,” he answered. 


Lamp Six Feet from Floor 


The Cornell plan for the arrangement 
of the lighting has had wide acceptance 
throughout the country. It is set forth 
in Extension Bulletin 90, “Artificial 
[illumination of Poultry Houses for Winter 
Egg Production,” by F. L. Fairbanks, 

‘ornell Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This plan provides a 40-watt lamp with 
a conical white reflector for each 200 
square feet of floor space. This lamp 
should be hung six feet from the floor to 
give the proper intensity of light, a wide 
distribution and light perches. One abso- 
lute essential for lighting is the avoidance 
of shadows. When the perches are dark, 
the birds will not come down. When 
there are shadowy corners, they will seek 
them out and loaf and sleep. 


Number of Lights Needed 


To find the lights you require in your 
own poultry-house, divide the area of the 
floor in square feet by 200. The nearest 
whole number tells you how many to 
hang up. For example, a house 15 x 15 


feet contains 225 square feet, and 225 
200 = 1.12. One lamp will light this 
house. A 15 x 50-foot house contains 


750 square feet, and 750 + 200 = 3.75. 
ae nearest whole number is four, hence 

ur lights. - The lights should be placed 
nde ty between the front edge of the 
perc hes and the opposite wall, and spaced 
not more than ten feet apart. 

The cost of producing the twelve-hour 
day electrically can easily be computed. A 
flock of 100 hens can be kept comfortably 
in a 20 x 20 house. Two 40-watt lamps 
will light it, according to the Cornell 
standards. Lighting the flock three hours 
every morning—well, let’s figure it out: 


3 x 2x 40 = 240 watt-hours a day. 
240 x 30 = 7,200 watt-hours a month. 
7,200 watt-hours = 7.2 kilowatt-hours. 


If current costs 10 cents a kilowatt-hour, 
that would be 72 cents for the three hours. 
The evening lunch would cost only one- 
third as much, or 24 cents, for one hour 
of lighting. 
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PAN-A:CE 


starts both pullets and 
moulted hens to laying 


ARE YOUR moulted hens back on 
the egg job? 

Are your pullets laying? 

Is their feed going to flesh or 
eggs—which? 

What you want is to start the 
feed the egg way. 

Do it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic that puts 
the dormant egg organs to work. 

That’s when you get the eggs. 

Add Pan-a-ce-a to the ration 
once a day and your hens will give 
a good account of themselves in 
the egg basket. 
































Costs Little to Use Pan-a-ce-a 


The price of just one egg pays 
for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen will 
eat in six months. 

There’s a right-size package for 
every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. pkg. 

60 hens the 5-lb. pkg. 

200 hens the 25-lb. pail 

500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 





















REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 







Dr.Hess Instant Louse Vom tice atas 











Happy Hen Worm Remedy 


gnd mer s she is jest oe fine as ever. When your urge 

















Seveiep lew we ° ti phe or have pale faces 
You can make a better sprouter than you can gone thia wonder! “li icpecgett tees ta Se sites 
. buy. This =o = made in ryhes nom iho iJ postpaid. We guarantee it to 3 
y a l4 year o y with a saw an mmer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44. Thousands in HAPPY HEN REMEDY erat. fpie Blecnse _Soscialits 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. Room 134 
Make Layers Out of Loafers ape = S AVE “MONEY 






To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be ‘fed. Sprou uted eats are best. 
The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 


fi B ’ Grinding at Home 





eetest sprouts and with the least work. 1 will send, free, Rice, Spices, ete. 
olens for abi this Sprouter with description of Little Ey the escent flavor. Fresh 
Putnam Stove to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove ly ground as aeanes, Las 
to keep fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds ao agg ae or ts 
intsof oil. Burns a month without trimming or filling. lifet sizes, 
Paten ted burner. Nothing like it’ Send me $1.9 large or onall. - 
stove deste Sel past prepaid to pour deer. If tet eatio- {or catalog 
stove by ‘cel pos paid to your . 
fied, retarn it in 10 dogs and I'll refund money. Ralph h W. Fry 
1. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 1130-O Elmira, N. Y. Box F, Easton, -q ™ 
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LAYERS THRIVE IF MASH IS 


2 CSUNSHINE 


Pratts Poultry Reg- 
ulator does not force 

the lay. Some think 

it does, because it (4 
does increase egg 
production. Be- 
cause it’s a combi- 
nation of minerals, 
appetizers, and in- 
vigorating natural 
tonics. Hasthesame 
invigorating effects 
as summer sun- 
shine! It lengthens 
the life of any layer. 
The best mash you can buy or 
mix can’t contain all these elements, 
and few feeds have enough of any of 
them. Calcium, sulphur, iodine, phos- 
phates, iron, etc. Regulated ficcks 
outlay those raised any other way—money 
back if yours don’t! 


Write for copy of our new free book 
PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 









Poultry 
Regulator 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. Se 
your dealer for money 
back trial of any Prat: 
remedy. 














at your fowls for signs of 
roup — sneezing, swollen eyes, 
watery discharges, cheesy for- 
mations in nostrils. 

At first signs, crush and dis- 
solve Dr. Hess Roup Tablets in 
the drinking water. That will 
immediately remove the sources 
of infection, and your flock will 
begin to doctor themselves. 

In chronic and advanced 
ctages, bathe the head and swab 
out the mouth and throat with 
a stronger solution. 

They stay in solution. Only_ one 
shevenals stirring is necessary. Your 
birds get the same medicine whether 


it be the first or last drop. That's 


important. 
GUARANTEED 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





Dr. Hess 


ROUP TABLETS 











* Most Profitable chick- 
fis 64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkeysand 
Choice, pure bred northern raised. 

9 eggs, chicks, incubators at low rices. 
America's great poultry farm. At it 35 yrs. 
Vatuable 00-page book and catalog free. 
Lt. F. Neubert Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 
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HICKEN-STEALING is becoming a 
harder job every day. Here are Just 
a few perils the fowl thief must face: 
Electric alarm bells, Bruno’s sharp teeth, 


state troopers, buckshot from the farm- 
er’s shotgun Some states notably Illi- 
nois and lowa—have passed poultry- 


buyers’ license laws. All poultry dealers 
purchasing from the producers must se- 
cure a license, keep records of transactions, 
note the date of purchase, the name and 
residence of the seller, be able to give a 
description of the conveyance in which 
the birds were transferred to the buyer, 
as well as a fairly accurate description of 
the poultry bought, such as number of 
chickens and breed. All these things make 
it easy to identify a stolen lot. The 
farmers can help matters by working out a 
system of identification which should 
make it easy for officials to trace any 
stolen flock. Officers of the Henry County 
Protective Association, Illinois, are plan- 
ning a uniform marking system which 
will make it easy for members of the asso- 
ciation to catch the thief who sells feath- 
ered loot. 


Easy To One of the easiest ways to 
Sprout Oats sprout oats is to place the 

oats in a bag and soak it in 
a pail of water overnight. Use warm 
water in winter. Soak two quarts for 
each 100 hens. After soaking overnight, 
hang the bag behind the kitchen stove. 
Dip the bag in warm water once daily, 
shaking the oats each time, and hang up 
again. The oats is ready for use on the 
fifth day. If one uses five bags for sprout- 
ing oats, he can have a constant supply 
by starting a new bag each day. 


Wichigan. Y. P. Bhosale. 


Culling Poor To encourage culling of 
Layers poor layers from farm 

flocks in the Camden- 
Dallas-Laclede district (Missouri), the 
produce dealers agreed last summer to 
pay one cent a pound extra on all hens 
culled out. To get this premium, the 
poultry raiser had to feed a balanced ra- 
tion for at least four weeks previous to 
culling. The low-producing third of 
450,000 hens went to market. 


Sparrows When R. P. Tittsler, 
Carry Disease bacteriologist of the Penn- 

sylvania State College, 
examined 21 English sparrows killed at 
the College poultry plant, he found that 
17 of them carried the germs of coccidiosis, 
the poultry disease which caused such 
severe losses in Pennsylvania flocks last 
spring. 


Quite a The. best 264 flocks in Illi- 
Difference nois flock-record work last 

year made their owners an 
average profit of $2.85 a hen. These 
were the upper one-third of all flocks en- 
tered in the contest. The lower one-third 
made a profit for the owners of only 16 
cents a hen. My, what a difference good 
birds and a little care make! 


House Laying Normally developed pul- 
Pullets Early lets have completed their 
molts and start heavy 
production when about six months old. 
Put them in their laying quarters when 
they are about five months old, or when 
they first start to lay. Early housing 
enables pullets to get accustomed to their 
new surroundings before they lay, and re- 
moves a common cause of fall molts. 











. 

Roup is a most contagious disease—almost every 
flock suffers from it especially in the cold, wet 
seasons. Watch for these symptoms—watery nos- 
trils and eyes, wheezing, sneezing, rubbing head 
against back, swelling of the face between eye and 
beak, gradual closing of the nostrils, catarrhal 
odor. That’s Roup— 


Be Ready with 


Comkeys 


ROUP REMEDY 


Just putitin the drinking water.’Chickens doctor 
themselves. It kills the Roup germs and saves the 
fowl. Equally important as a preventive, for it 
keeps Roup from getting a start. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 25c, 50c, $1.00; 12 
lb. can, $2.35; 5 Ib. can, $5.50; all tpaid. 

Colorado and West—P: ages, Oc, 60c, $1.20; 
1% lb. can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces that 
swelling of the membranes in the eyes and other 
* aces caused by colds or other roupy conditions. 

*revents cankers from forming. Squirt it into 
eyes and nostrils. (268) 

Eastern Prices— Packages, 50c; 
Bs, $1.20; quart, $2.00; gallon, 

00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 
on int, $1. 45; Sqgerts WE .40; gallon, 

-00; all paid 

Conkey s ja Book is well 
worth 60c. Sent for 6c in stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
_6634Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 











A letter from Miss Dama _ Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore., has a real idea for chicken 
raisers who are not getting plenty of eggs. 
She says: 

**Late in October, our 15 hens were not laying at 
all. I started giving them Don Sung, and for ten 
days they still didn’t lay. But on the eleventh day 
they laid 13 eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket.’ 

Don Sung, the C hine se egg laying tablets which 
Miss Wright used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over Amer ‘rica. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bearin mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

} The Burrell-Dugger Co. 
F, ya if 268 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


—J DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 


rit Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 
for the rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Full or spare time. You 
don’t invest one cent, just ~ be 
my local partner.” Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a €hrysler 
Sedan I furnish and distribute 
teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 











¢ things people eat. I furnish everything, including 
world’s finest super sales outfit containing 30 


full size packages of highest quality products. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. 


Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- 
son I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 


amazing offer for your locality. 
WRITE OR WIRE 
Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 771-MM. 117 Duane St., 


~ SQUAB () BOOK (tj FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book a 
printed in colors telling how to do } You 
= oon surprised, PLYMOUTH BOCK soune ce. 
ooH St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


EGGS and CHICKS— big 
WHITE L ‘CHO discount if ordered now 

for spring shipment. 
Sired by 200 to 293 iB to ~ Hd Fs bred 28 hag inners 
20 egg contests. Shipped Catalog. special price 
Thousands of 0. hens, cockerels at low 
prices. George B. Ferris, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


bulletin free. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Felling the ‘Ripe 
Tree 


Continued from page 10 




















to split when it lands on uneven ground. 

In the farm wood-lot, such radical 
methods need not be followed at the 
present stage of our timber market. The 
yng om illustrations tell the story 
of the desirability of felling trees in the 
right direction from the viewpoint of 
saving young growth, also the methods 


= 





Saw cut (C) should end at least an 
inch above point of notch (AB). 
Wedge (D) helps push the tree over 














To get extra leverage in pushing a 
tree over, use a pole (D) and pry (E) 


commonly used in cutting down the trees. 

At A, in the first sketch, cut to about 
one-fourth the diameter of the stump on 
the side you want the tree to fall, chop 
out at B, forming a notch. Where large 
trees are being felled up-hill, it is better 
to cut this notch from below instead of 
from above. This will have a tendency to 
prevent the tree from slipping back over 
the stump. It will be more likely to slip 
off the stump up-hill and lie flat on the 
ground. If the tree:lies flat on the ground, 
it will not require so much jacking up to 
prevent the log’s binding in the saw when 
the tree is being cut into logs. Start the 
felling cut at C, four inches, more or less, 
above level of the notch. The felling cut 
should have a slight downward pitch; 
this allows the saw to run easier and to 
clear the sawdust better. The felling cut 
should always come out at least one inch 
above the bottom of the notch made by 
the ax. 


The Use of Wedges 


A leaning tree can sometimes be steered 
in the right direction by the saw cut 
alone, but wedges are*usually necessary. 
See second sketch. Two or more iron 
wedges (D) about eight inches long and 
three inches square: at the big end, if 
driven into the felling cut, will tip an ob- 
stinate tree considerably in the direction 
desired. 

To get extra leverage in felling an ob- 
stinate tree, use a pole three or four inches 
in diameter and from eight to sixteen 
feet long, either sharpened or provided 
with a pike at one end as in pole D, second 
sketch. The pointed end of the pole is 
placed in a notch in the tree trunk from 
five to eight feet above ground. A pry or 
peavey handle (E) is placed against the 
far end of the pole, which should be ten 
to twelve inches above the ground, with 
the lower end of the pry or peavey planted 
in the ground. A laborer can exert con- 
siderable pressure against the trunk of 
the tree by pressing against the free end 
of the peavey. 





WEED CHAINS 
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Prepare for snow 


Be sure you have WEED Chains, ready to put on your tires 
the first time you drive out in snow. The steel links of WEED 
Chains dig into snow or mud, preventing spinning wheels and 
side slipping. 

WEED Chains are made for all sizes and types of tires. Get 
a set today from your dealer or garage man. 

You can identify genuine WEED Chains by their red con- 
necting hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brass plated cross chains with the name WEED on 
every hook. 


Standard for over 24 years aes 








AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 





























A HUSKER. SHREDDER of strictly mod- 

ern design. Husks.clean; shreds perfectly. 
Requires little power. All metal construction. 
A typical New Idea origination. Sales and 
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Hall-of-Fames Horses 


MPORTED MESSENGER is one _indi- ‘By M. F. GRIMES In later years came another mighty trotter, 
vidual whose coming to this country influ- ¢ Peter the Great, 2:0714, whose individual track 
enced for all time equine history. This performance was impressive. It is his record in 
stallion was a foundation stone in the building of two the stud, however, that excels that of any sire past or contempo- 
breeds—the Standardbred and the American Saddler. rary, and establishes a mark unlikely to be surpassed in many a 
His blood descended through Mambrino, Abdallah and Hamble- day. This horse, a son of Pilot Medium, by Happy Medium, by 
tonian 10 to influence the trotter, while Mambrino Hambletonian 10, was foaled in the year 1895. An 


auspicious race record as a four-year-old brought him 
to the attention of prominent breeders of the day, 
and he was sold for $20,000 to J. Malcolm 
Forbes of Massachusetts, where he joined 
in stud service the two then-famous 
horses, Bingen and Arion. Jt has been 
suggested that his slight record in 
the stud of Forbes came from the 
greater attention accorded his great 
stablemates. 
Next he passed at public auction 
to the Patchen Wilkes Farm, 
Kentucky, as the possession of W. 
E. D. Stokes. In this stud his 
worth as a sire dawned, equaled 
and surpassed that of his con- 
temporaries. So great was _ his 
achievement that at the age of 21 
years he was sold for $50,000 to S. 
G. Fletcher of Indiana, where in his 
last years he added still greater 
laurels to his record, which, with 652 
standard performers as his get, is 
vastly beyond that of any other 














Chief, a great grandson, gave rise to the Chief 
strain of saddlers. A gray horse, foaled in 1780, 
Messenger was brought from England to the 
United States in 1786, where he saw active 
stud service for over 20 years. Influen- 
tial in the formation of two breeds, this 
horse, so long as men have trotters 
and saddlers, must be ac- 
corded a niche in the hall of 
fame. 

We noted among the de- 
scendants of Messenger one 
called Hambletonian 10, or 
Rysdyck’s Hambletonian. So 
great has been the name of 
this horse that many have used 
it as indicative of a breed. It was 
not uncommon to hear in _ past 
years a trotter referred to as a 
Hambletonian in the same way that 
one might classify an individual as 
a Percheron or a Belgian. 

This mighty Hambletonian was foaled 
in Orange county, N. Y., on May 
15, 1849, the son of Abdallah and the American Trotter. 

Charles Kent mare. No special thought . 
prompted the mating that produced The indomitable ‘Peter 
this horse. Hambletonian, with hisdam, These two Morgan mares were bred by the Depart- In the field of speed, the trotting 
was purchased after much dickering ment of Agriculture. The riders are Assistant Secre- record for a gelding is held by Peter 
by Mr. Rysdyck for the stupendous tary R. W. Dunlap and his father, N. J. Dunlap. Manning, 1:5634, a grandson of 
sum of $125. In later years attention Morgans have a considerable infusion of Messenger peter the Great, while « daughter, 
centered upon this stallion through the blood Miss Harris M, 1:5814, holds the 
performance of his son Dexter, who in pacing crown. As one might an- 
1867 trotted a mile in 2:1714. So great became the demands for ticipate, many sons of Peter the Great have been placed at 
his services that his stud fee rose successively from $35 to $75, the head of trotting nurseries throughout the country. These 
then $100, $300, and finally $500, thus becoming a veritable gold include Peter McKlyo, Peter Donna, Peter Montgomery, Peter 
Potempkin, Peter Pluto, Peter Scott, Peter Volo, Peter Vonia, 
J Peter W, Azoff and Chest- 
nut Peter. Many of 
these as compara- 
tively young sires 
[Continued on page 50 


mine for his owner, who collected service fees totaling $184,725. 
Although great the financial returns made, this would 

not have perpetuated his name in history. How- 
ever, the race records of his descendants 
established him first as a leading sire of 
standard performers. 















Left — Hambletonian, 
a sire of standard per- 
formers on the race- 
track. This stallion 
and his dam sold for 
$125, after much 
dickering 


Right— Farceur, the 
imported Belgian stal- 
lion, who sold for 
$47,500 in 1917. A 
big price, but a hand- 
some profit was real- 
ized from it 
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$15,000 in cash prizes © 
Jor a slogan about WOOD — 


“Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 to 
you. And remember that these 
slogan contest prizes are seldom 
won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always 
the winners are people whonever 
expected to win. So do not skip 
anything—not one word. 


No timber shortage 


| Almost everyone has been in- 
‘| duced to believe that this country 
} is confronted by an acute short- 
“S74 age of timber. This is not true. 
AZ siIn fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, urges 

the nation to, **Use wood and conserve the 
forests.’’ For timber is a crop. It needs to be 
cutwhen ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 
There is enough standing timber in the 
United States today to build a new six- 
room house for every family in this coun- 
try, Canada, South America, all of Europe 
and the entire British Empire! And the 
add:tional lumber supplied by the year/y 
growth of standing trees would build a con- 
tinuous row of these houses along both sides 
of a street reaching from New York to San 





Francisco. 

These are not ‘‘opinions’’ but facts backed 
up by extensive investigations and published 
reports of the United States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 


Not only plenty of lumber —but Setter lum- 
ber! Today, American Lumber Standards, 
adopted by the industry and endorsed by 
the U. S, Government, give the purchaser 
protection he never had before. 

Certified by official inspectors and re- 
sponsible manufacturers, lumber is now a 
guaranteed product. The user knows ex- 
actly what he is buying, and is sure of get- 
ting what he pays for. 

Universal adoption of reliable standards has 
won forthe Lumber Industry high praise from 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
leader in the movement for waste elimina- 
tion and fair dealing in modern business. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been no 
America! 

Stout wood ships brought the settlers 
of America across the wide stretches of the 











stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered them in 
sturdy log cabins and wood housed their 
descendants in colonial mansions—many of 
which endure today. 

Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 
built the homes, the churches, the town halls, 
the schools. Wood built the wharves, the 
warehouses, the stockades, the barns, the 
corn cribs, the bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On 
ties of wood the railroads advanced un- 
ceasingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 


Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
From the staunch timbers in mine shafts 
to the buoyant strength of Lindbergh’s im- 
mortal plane, wood serves mankind in 
countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. Many 
of them stand today, as sound in timber 
and beam, and as /ivab/e, as they were 
before the Revolution. These early Ameri- 
can homes teach us that when you build of 
wood and build right, the building lasts ! 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. It is the only one of our natural 
resources that grows, The mine becomes 
a gaping hole; the forest forever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty of 
grain and texture that mellows and deepens 
with age and defies imitation. Wood can 
be fashioned and carved and fitted into 
thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for his 
own home! 


Wood is friendly _ 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bow! of your pipe—you like the 
feel of them because they are wood, 


Wood is economical 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheaply 
fitted to special forms for special needs. 
Its moderate cost is due today, in ne 
smal] measure, tc the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every pur- 
pose, a right wood for every need. 
“Oe ge 

To inspire renewed and greater apprecia- 
tion of wood, and to make more widely 
known its almost endless variety of uses, 
manufacturers of American Standard Lum- 
ber in the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are preparing an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The first thing the Asso- 
ciation wants is a ‘‘slogan,’’ Send your 
coupon sow! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 





This free booklet may mean 


$50000 to you 


Send today! Mail coupon below and 
booklet will be sent you postpaid. It contains 
the Official Blank on Which Your Slogan 
Must Be Submitted, This may mean 
$5,000.00 added to your bank account. So 
mail your coupon right now. 
First Prize iste 
Second Prize. . . 2, 
Third Prize =< 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 
Total, $15,000 


In case of tie, the full 
prize will be paid to 
each tying contestant 

















December 15th 





Contest closes 






~ 
- 


Manufacturers Association, - 

P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: —I want to enter your $15,000 
Prize Slogan Contest. Please send me free 
copy of your booklet, “The Story of Wood,” 
so that I may qualify. 


Street 
BF Bi. Tae OF CDG cnnccccnsteictntintininian 
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SAVE CORN BY 








-REGULATING- 


There's a way to beat 
the high cost of corn in 
raising hogs. Regulate 
your hogs, and feed less 
corn. They’ll make the 
same weight. You gain 
time. And you'll save 
many times the price 
of the regulator re- 
quired. 

Pratts Animal Regu- 
lator isn’t an experi- 
ment. It’stheold-timers 
that use it. A tonio acting di- 
rectly and immediately on the 
hog’s digestive organs. Regu- 
lated hogs get the full meat- 
making elements out of every 
kernel of corn. Healthy hogs 
thrive when regulated; back- 
ward animals often need only 
a little regulator to fill right 
out; and even to throw off bone 
and joint diseases and goitre. 


A scientific substitute for warm 
sunshine and green run! 
PRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR : 
Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa. = a 





atts ae 


Regulator 








55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 


$ 
< 
S$ 
s 
- 





*20 SS ELELO) s 


Write today for full details of our 
pa haf offer. No matter what 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for 











The greatest Sharples 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- e 
provements make this new ¥) 
ubular model easily the most & 
able of all cream sepa- 
ra’ .. Hip high supply can. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
bular bowl—No Discs! Easy 
te Seams Ge ty to fare. 
ighes imming efficien 
— larger cream checks. re 
30 Days Trial 
Now direct from factory on 
30 days’ trial—your word de- 
cides. “AND at new lowest prices. 
WRITE 


Free Catalog NOW! 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
fal we ead now to pet the best of all separators 
ona trade- er direct from factory, Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. rite now. 


Sharples Separator Co., 5888 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AAT-ALP 


“Stands them on their heads”’ 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. ‘‘Never 
fails’’ say thousands of users. At deal- 
ers or 35c id and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer € ation, 3721 Liq- 
uid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





























Carnot, whose life was.a succession of 
triumphs for himself and his offspring 


Hall-of-Fame Horses 


Continued from page 48 


have a formidable list in the rank of 
standard performers. 

It has often been said that great sires 
have distinguished themselves with either 
male or female get, but rarely with both. 
Peter the Great has disproved this, having 
famous performers in both sexes, and the 
ability of his daughters to transmit speed 
has caused them to be eagerly sought as 
brood matrons. To have reached the ripe 
age of 28 years before passing was the just 
reward to this founder of an equine 
dynasty 

Now let us consider a champion of 
today—the mighty Man O’War. Here is 
one who may truly be called an interna- 
tional figure. Coming of distinguished 
parentage, Fair Play-Mahubah, it was 
expected that he should be a good race- 
horse. When he was brought as a yearling 
to the auction, he was not the star attrac- 
tion; the prospect selling just before 
Man O’War brought $14,500, while the 
one immediately following fetched $8,000. 
This colt went to 8. D. Riddle at. $4,500. 


The Get of Man O’War 


The career of this stallion upon the turf 
has been recounted again and again; in 
summary it is the winning of 20 out of 21 
starts for a money worth of $249,465. It 
is no mere speculation to imagine that 
this record could have been enhanced; 
however, his owner wisely elected to place 
him in stud duty at an early age. In many 
instances turf heroes have been but 
mediocre as sires; in this case, however, a 
record is now accumulated sufficient to 
place Man O’War in the halls of the great, 
and being so young it is reasonable to 
believe that his final achievement may be 
above anything yet recorded. In 1926, 
the sons and daughters of the Chestnut 
King won races to a value of $358,612, 
thus taking first honor for their sire. Of 
the Man O’War get well known to the 
turf followers can be mentioned Crusader, 
Scapa Flow, Mars, American Flag, Edith 
Cavell and Florence Nightingale. 
Distinctive performance in horses is not 
confined to the turf alone, there being 
exact measures of worth in every known 
type. In the draft type, the show-yard 
performance replaces the race-course as a 
means of appraising merit. In few in- 
stances has the powerful drafter been ac- 
corded the attention in story and legend 
devoted to the horse of speed. None the 
less, the heavy horses have produced in- 
dividuals whose records in show and stud 
parallel closely the best in any other type. 
Such an individual was the imported 
Percheron Carnot 666666. From the 
very day of his birth, March 6, 1905, this 
stallion lived through a series of triumphs 
either his own or that of his offspring. His 


‘HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 








Don't blame the feed or the con- 
dition of your stock if market 
men grade you low and custom- 
ers complain on account of the 
color of your butter. You can 
keep your butter always that 
golden June color which brings 
top prices by using Dandelion 
Butter Color. Its purely vege- 
table and meets all State and 
National Pure Food Laws-used 
by all large creameries for years. 
Its harmless, tasteless and 
doesn't color buttermilk. Large 
bottles, 35c at all drug and gro- 
cery stores. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc 
Barlington, Vermont 

















atest BAKUAINS 

SEPARATORS i ° a 
SPREADERS rect 
ENGINES from factory to farm at prices that will 





















gave ‘the farmers of America & MILLION 
DOLLARS or more in 1928. 
Galloway Separators---$50.00 below 
many others. Saves all the butterfat. 
Turns easy. Cleans easy. Try it 90 days on 
our farm. Money back if it fails. If you 
eep it, pay for it in 6, 9 or 12 months. 
Galloway Spreaders---3-in-1, spreads 
ure, lime, straw. Lifetime of service built 
into them. Sells on easy terms, $35 to $50 less 
many others ask. Try it before you buy it. 
Galloway Engines--—-1 1-4 to 16 H. P. 
Low in price. Oversize in power. Economi- 
eal to operate. Our **Handy Andy’’ 11-4 
H. P.. the bicgest engine value in the 
world, only $34.90. et free catalog. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Dept. 407 Waterloo, lowa 
Write for catalog. 
Get our prices. 













I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 232, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 

' er, Worms, Most for cost. 

2 Se ba cans satisfactory for 

eaves os money back. $1.25 

. on per can. Dealers or by mail. 

The Newton Remedy Ce. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


> NEWTON'S 
Compound 





Cheap. Fur Finders, Money Makers. 
Guns. Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
equipment. Dog supplies. Catalogue. 
KENNEL SUPPLY D117 HERRICK, JLL. 








O. I. C. HOGS on time 255." 
Originators and most extensive breeders 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 
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Trade in Your Old Separa- 
tor for a New Series De Laval 


HIS affords users of old separators which 

may be giving trouble and wasting time, 

butter-fat and money, an opportunity of re- 
alizing something on their old machines and at 
the same time securing the services of a new 
De Laval, which usually saves enough butter-fat 
to pay for itself in a short time. 


Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separate Com y 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 









Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Willf 
not blister or remove hair. You }#® 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free. 

From oor files: ‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw re tog fee ld 


to treatment so quickly 
be without Absorbine.” 


ABSORBINE 


Sw. F. YOUNG. inc. Lyman 



























SAVE-™" HORSE 


bles lame horse to work under treatment. Easy 


Keep it handy, and you can work every day! 

\MIoney-back guarantee covers spavin, thoropin» 

eurb, shoulder, hip, tendon or foot troubles 

Big FREE Horse book, illustrated, clearly tells 

t's wrong and what to do. Book, sample guaran- 
et” advice FREE! Write today! ! 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dru sggists sell and guarantee ‘*Save-the-horae,”’ or we mail 
direct. It’ #¢ ‘HEAPEST, helps horses most and quickest. 
















free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator, Liberal trial offer attrac- 
tive terms, Priceslow as $24.98. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-T, Bainbridge, N. Y¥., or 
Box 3-T, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, ll. 


TAN K HEATER 
BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 
hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Write for Special Introduc- 
tery Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Dire 


EMP ike Tak hes TERCo. 


126 N.7th 8t.,W: 
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coming was attended with the greatest 
anxiety, on the part of his breeder, in that 
his dam, Perrette (50408), was a noted 
mare and the result of mating with 
Belleau 11 (53014) was eagerly awaited. 
Coming to the French shows as a four- 
year-old, he attracted much attention and 
won the first at the Concours, Paris, ex- 
hibition. Importers competed feverishly 
to possess him, the successful one eventu- 
ally being J. Crouch of Indiana. 

From the first to the last time shown, 
in 1909, Carnot captured all possible blues 
and purples at the leading state fairs, the 
New York show and the International. 
Then at the seemingly impossible figure 
of $10,000 he passed to the famous breeder, 
W.35. Corsa. This sale did not mark the 
end of financial dealings for his owner- 
ship, for in 1916 a half-interest in him was 
conveyed to R. G. Leeds for the sum of 
$20,000. Prior to this but one draft- 
stallion had sold for more. 


Get of Carnot Consistent Winners 


To show that those who paid the indi- 
cated figures for Carnot exercised keen 
judgment, ample proof exists. For in- 
stance, the get of Carnot carried off the 
get-of-sire prize at the International ten 
successive years, were defeated once, and 
again won the eleventh time. Then, too, 
his sons and daughters have consistently 
stood at the top in the show rings through- 
out the country. A daughter, Carnona 11, 
twice was grand champion mare at the 
Chicago show, while his sons, such as 
Jehovah, Carvictor, Carson, Wolfington, 
etc., have been consistently placed at the 
head of select groups of mares. A cham- 
pion indeed, whose blood carries on long 
after he has passed. 

We can not terminate any discussion of 
outstanding draft-sires of the United 
States without referring to a noble repre- 
sentative of the Belgian breed. In 1912, 
William Crownover brought out of Bel- 
gium several horses, among them the two- 
year-old colt Farceur (72924). No doubt 
the importer recognized that he possessed 
a horse of great individual merit, but it is 
unlikely that he would have prophesied 
such a career as came in rapid succession 
to this stallion. At the breed’s greatest 
show at Chicago in 1913, Farceur had 
little difficulty in annexing the grand 
championship award; in fact, wherever 
shown during the brief tanbark career 
he easily captured the most coveted prize. 


Record ‘Price for Farceur 


Upon his retirement to the Crownover 
stud, Farceur’s admirers awaited eagerly 
the appearance of his progeny to see if he 
seeay oe the ability to beget his likeness. 

‘hey had not long to wait, nor were they 
disappointed. From the ‘initial appear- 
ance of Farceur get to the present time, 
first prizes and championships have ac- 
crued to the clan of the great roan horse. 

Most impressive in the history of Far- 
ceur is the fact that in 1917, at the dis- 
persion of the Crownover stud, he became 
after a spirited contest the property of 
G. C. Good at the sum of $47,500. In the 
history of draft-horses but one individua! 
commanded such a figure, that a Clydes- 
dale in Scotland. Whether it was possible 
to realize a return on such a sum invested 
in a draft-horse was a question in the 
minds of many. That not only was it 
possible to gain a fair return but to realize 
a handsome profit is recounted in a finan- 
cial statement issued by his importer and 
last owner in a biography miportes § his 
death in 1921. This statement indicates 
that from stud fees, sales of his get, of 
mares in foal to him, etc., Farceur yielded 
the sum of $119,510 to Messrs. Crownover 
and Good. Ce rtainly no one could wish 
a better financial investment, to say noth- 
ing of that satisfying return of ownership 
which results from the possession of auth 
an epoch-making jndivitual 








Six EN cows out of ten suffer from 
logy, lazy digestion and assimila- 
tion when taken from the pasture and 
put on heavy, hard-to-digest feeds. 


It is a danger signal—the cow needs 
outside help if she is to milk at a profit 
and avoid disorders. Kow- Kare brings 
surprising milk gains to cows on win- 
ter feed because this concentrated 
tonic actively strengthens the diges- 
tion and milk-assimilation. It makes 
the feed consumed turn into milk, 
without loss. 


Each year thousands more cows are 
being fed Kow-Kare with their feed. 
Their owners find it more than pays its 
slight cost—and cow disorders are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is 
used. To insure the maximum milk 
flow — and especially for its tonic effect 
when cows are freshening there are 
genuine added profits from feeding 
Kow-Kare. 


In treating diseases such as Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., 
Kow-Kare has a 30-year reputation 
known to almost every dairyman. It 
is the country’s biggest-selling cow 
medicine and conditioner. Full direc- 
tions for use on each can. 

Feed dealers, general stores, druggists 
have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, 

(six large cans, $6.25). Full directions on 


the can. Mail orders sent postpaid if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Gareet 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


Famous Conditioner 
¥ Milch Cows 
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LessWork tee 


more meat to eat/ 


Forget you ever had a smokehouse. 
Use Figaro Salt—an amazing new 
and simple way to home-cure meat. 
Used just like ordinary meat salt. 

Every pound of meat is rich with 
juiciness, deliciously sugar-cured and 
perfectly smoke-flavored. Less work 
to do. More meat to eat for none of 
the precious fats and juices are lost. 
Comes in ten pound cans —ready for 
use. One can cures 100 pounds of the 
finest meat you ever ate. Ask your 
dealer for Figaro Salt. 








MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your FREE book “The ¢Vost 
Amazing “Development in the History of 
“Meat Curing” 


Name. 
ET ane Co 
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MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

Se ee eaegeg eas s & 


g W.T.RAWLEIGHCO. Pert?o Fi 5 


g Pieasetoll me hew I can make more money 5 
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I also runs pumps. saws, and’ other 
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HE OIL-STOVE in the dairy is hard 


to light in winter, especially if the 
weather is chilly during the night. When 
vou hold the lighted match to the wick, 
the flame quickly creeps up the match 
to yvour fingers before the wick flame 


starts 





matches 
cove ring 


creep up 


longer, the wick gets the 


Here’s what I do: Take the 


between the thumb and fingers, 
half an inch or so below the tip, 
and dip them for a few seconds in water. 
Strike one now, and the flame won't 


The dry part burns 


so rapidly. 
benefit, and in- 


variably lights with the first match used. 
Try it and see. 

Sheep Applied at the rate of four tons 
Manure per acre on corn, sheep manure 


vield on 


ment Farm, Ohio: 


gave these average increases in 
the Washington County Experi- 
Fourteen bushels of 


corn, 600 pounds of soybean hay, 5 bushels 


of wheat, 


added y 


850 pounds of mixed hay. These 
ields made the sheep manure 


worth $6.73 a ton, figuring the grain and 
hay at current prices. Here is another 


reason fi 


9 a small flock of sheep to keep 


down weeds on the farm. 


Wyoming Corn That is the title of 


for Pork 


Laramie, 


Bulletin 148, Wyoming 
Experiment Station, 
Wyo. It reports swine-feeding 


tests that show Wyoming corn is as valu- 


able as 


corn from Eastern Nebraska. 


This ought to save some freight bills for 
some of the Wyoming farmers who can 
grow corn, and who have been shipping in 
corn for swine. 


Outlook 


Beef Cattle 


for The beef-cattle outlook is 
the brightest now in ten 
years, and should be on a 


yaying basis for some time to come, un- 


ion there is undue expansion. 


That is 


what economists at South Dakota Agri- 


cultural 
business 


College say. The beef-cattle 
has its ups and dow ns—generally 


about 14 years between successive “ups, 


or peaks. 
now as in 1911-12, 


Mason 
Alfalfa 


It’s in about the same position 
also 1897-98. 


Alfalfa cured by the Mason proc- 
ess of artificial drying was an- 
alyzed at Rutgers University and 


found to contain 20 per cent protein. 








Cie YANK 


Ln ANNEL SHIRTS AND jackers J rs 
—— ya 


$1000 Reward 





being made anywhere 
exes t To the Reliance 
6 factories under 











Now! egies a 
and Triple Stitched! 


Twonew features that make BIG YANK 
Flannels wear longer. Rivets of thread 
reinforce every point of strain. Shirts and 
jackets of soft, rich, extra heavy flannels 
—cut loose and full. And real style— 
beautiful patterns, loud or quiet as you 
prefer. See them at your dealer’s— he’ll 
tell you BIG YANK is the world’s biggest 
value in flannels. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, EL OtS 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 












By Low PRICE | 
‘om: EASY TERMS 


Come "LE 5 eT ee » need for working in tim- 
er. 





A pl ange to tree saw in 3 minutes. 
Simply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
ae Lower Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shipping Service. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


7628 Witte Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
need Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Every Home Should Have~ 


..CORONA 


Amazingly Soothing, Healing Ointment 
Works like magic on Burns, posite. O Cuts, 
» Eczemajor any flesh wound on or 
beast — Sore Teats and Caked ‘Udders 
of Cows. Corona is extracted from 

the wool of i 9 Wonderfully 
effective. home should 














bi Writeus whey eand sits 
of uses. Both free and pos' — 


















oO { Cc AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. peed 
= Se * gilts, Pigs $8 each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
life. Large kind. Booklet free. Synees quagenaate, Start 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock 

FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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for ventilation, particularly in bec 


this, or a pair of hangers and bracket per- 
mits swinging sash outward at bottom. 


can be had without drafts. 





materially save the coal pile. One family 
reported a 40 per cent saving in fuel cost 
by using the fiber board mentioned above 
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Stopping Heat | 
Losses 


Continued from page 29 
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inside chimney still functions best since 
it is protected from winds, and a great 
amount of the waste heat that would 
otherwise pass up the flue is saved. The 
heat absorbed by chimney is dissipated 
slowly into the house, tempering the 
adjoining rooms. 

Leakage losses through cracks about 
window sash and doors are due to con- 
vection, the third method of heat trans- 
mission. One may use weather-stripping 
of some kind, from the simple felt strip 
to the patented metal strips, about aah 
and doors to check this leakage. 

A rattling window is always a great 
offender. This is due to the fact that the 























~ STORM Sasn 
ACE Open - 
Left, stop fastener that prevents 
window rattle. Right, storm sash 
on fastener swung out, upper sash 
open for ventilation 


Fas Tre 
id oLace 


groove in which the sash slides is too wide. 
If the window stop which holds sash in 
place is set over toward sash a small 
amount, the rattle can be quieted and the 
leakage stopped. This can be done by 
fastening the stops with a washer having a 
slotted hole and a round-headed screw. 
(See e.) Turn out the screw one turn and 
press firmly to the sash,-then turn screw 
in—this cures the rattle as well as the leak. 
In damp weather, when the sash sticks, 
the stop can be set out slightly so the sash 
will slide freely. This is also worth while 
after painting when the sash binds: Use 
four of these fasteners (screws’ and 
washers) to each stop. 
Storm sash are a good investment in 
better northern homes, to save heat. The 
leakage about window is stopped sod the 
lead-air space between the ones of sash 
ind storm sash makes an efficient insula- 
tor. Storm sash snugly fitted cut the heat 
loss from each window to at least one- 
half. Storm sash should have openings 
Ree 
{ small slot in bottom rail takes care of 


By lowering the upper sash, ventilation 


These few suggestions, if followed, will 


s a plaster base. 
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Your Stock is Safe 


nsulafed Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 
Zine, insu — can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


It means a lot to you to know that yourfences 


e 

dmerican will hoidand stand up for long years of service. 
American Steel © Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
against rust. 

| GUARANTEE 

Fences Farm Earnings.” 

See our dealer in your community 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 





With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions. 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago . NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
Oklahoma City . Birmingham . Memphis . Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 








There is a 
cost line run 
ming through 
every animal 















Fully 50,000 farm owners have 
positively proved that you can 
ower the cost of producing 
milk, beef, pork or mutton 
with the Letz System of Home Crop 
Feeding. They have actually proved 
that Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 


4. Save 25% to 50% of present feed crops 


y utilizing was 
resent feed crop acreage for cash crops. 


Rae to 30% fot 
%. poed Os and tik ond uction wp tes to 30% through better feed preparation. 


4. Save up to 254 of labor {7 handli 
S. Improve health and condition of aif farm form ontaln. 
Write today for your free copy of “The Letz System of Home Crop Feeding.” ott of of pny 


able information and ideas that eve Ca feeder should have; information the experiences 
of stock feeders in every state in the 


THE LETZ MANUFACTURING  comranY + 1136 East Road - Crown Point, indiana 


FEED 
LET 2 MAKER. 


















CATALOG: FRE 


Our biggest and most complete—84 
pages, over 160 illustrations. Genuine 
bargains in farm_machinery and labor 
saving devices. Every item backed by 
bond, money-back guarantee. 


no BERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
BELLEVILLE, PA, 
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prices are Keoting: 
Buy better a Fence. eve a third. on Tey Factory to rT 














Free C tate ote of Varm, Pow try, Lawn os eee oe Davi saved's2.6g" © 
a iv 
Barbed Wire, Posts,” Roo ; and : pth i ME 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 527 
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Your TEETH 
deserve this ounce of prevention 


N the matter of teeth, the very big- 
est pound of cure is far behind a 
little ounce of prevention. And the 
most effective aid in preventing tooth 
decay is to keep the teeth thoroughly 


clean always. 
This can be done efficiently by using Arm & 
ner Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) as 
adentifrice. And at any grocer’s, fora few cents 
ou can buy an ample package of Arm & 
Hammer Baking » which 1s Bicarbonate of 
Soda of the highest test, its purity exceeding 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia standards. 

To correct acid conditions, to remove dis- 
colorations from. your teeth and keep them 
clean, truly white, and keep your mouth whole- 
some, use & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicar- 
bonate of Soda) regularly with a tooth brush 
and a little water. Economical and efficient, it 
is unequalled as a dentifriceand mouth wash — 
get a package today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cow Brand Baking Soda and Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda are identical — both are Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda in its purest form 














/' Fire 
Hail, Rust, 
Lighting 

















Fire-proof, rust-proof, lightning-proof. De- 
livered to you in heavily galvanized sheets, 
easy to apply. Patent interlocking joints 
cover aa f nail-head. Quality and service 
guarant 

Edwards Metal roofings, sidings, wall board, 
paints and ready-made fire-proof garages 
save you money in first cost, insurance and 
fepairs. Write today for Roofing Book No. 
151 or for Garage . 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1101-1151 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Free Book and Samples 











Easiest Running Mill 


Made 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Dept. 23, Springfield, Ohioe 


Kelly Duplex Mills require 25 
cent less do Seere A 4 
than any mill of equal size. 
Grind ear corn, 






KELLY DUPLEX 
Can’t Be Beat 


Easily ted. Neverchokes, 
7 sizes. Fully guaranteed. Ane 
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Continued from page 36 

















than their usual share of retail prices. 
The total discrepancy for the four years 
1916-1919 amounted to very nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of wealth that was trans- 
ferred from city to country. 

When deflation occurred, wages and 
handling charges remained high, so that 
farmers received only a small portion of 
the retail price. In the past seven years, 
this discrepancy has amounted to nearly 
$9,000,000,000. This is nearly three 
times as important as the maladjustment 


Taxes, Interest and ‘Prices 





—_—— + 








\Dispority between farm and retail prices 
2 , << Se 
Billions of Dollars 
The increase in taxes is twice as important 
as the increase in interest payment. The fail- 
ure of farm prices to bear their usual ratio to 
retail prices is twice as important as debts and 
taxes combine 


in taxes, and more than six times as im- 
portant as the increased interest pay- 
ments, referred to in the first part of this 
article. 

It is commonly believed that prices 
are entirely governed by supply and de- 
mand, and low prices are therefore ac- 
cepted as positive evidence of overpro- 
duction. From the discussion in the 
preceeding paragraphs, it is shown that 
retail prices are indeed governed by supply 
and demand, but that farm prices (F) 
equal consumers’ prices (C), less all the 
assembling and distributing charges (D). 
This relationship may be expressed as: 


F=C-D 


If F is small, it may be because C is 
small, or because D is large. That is, 
supply and demand may make retail 
prices so low as to make F small, or dis- 
tributing charges may be so large as to 
make F small. 


The Overproduction Theory 


The most popular explanation of the 
agricultural depression is that it is due to 
world-wide overproduction. This ex- 
planation might be plausible if the de- 
pression were actually world-wide. Some 
overproduction was brought about by the 
expansion during and preceding the World 
War. There is also some decrease in the 
total demand for crops due to the poverty 
in Europe, and to the displacement of 
horses in the United States. 

But overproduction accounts for only a 
small portion of the agricultural depression. 
In the five-year period before the war, the 
production of grain per capita in the 
United States was 2,330 pounds above 
the grain used for making alcoholic drinks 
and the amount used for feeding horses 
that are not now kept. In the three 
years, 1920-22, a comparable production 
was 2,436 pounds, or 5 per cent more than 
the pre-war amount. There was an ex- 
cess production. 

The preduction in the .three years 
1924-26 was only 2,196 pounds, or 6 per 
cent less than the pre-war amount per 
capita. Yet the depression continues. 

Further evidence of the limited part 
that overproduction has played in the 
depression is the fact that the prices that 
are determined by supply and demand— 





A beautiful per- 
manent K 
FLOOR is an 


investment. 





- 


Add value 


to your farm home 


Lay oak over old worn floors—for 
beauty, cleanliness, less housework, 
increased value to your property. 
Modernize each room at slight cost, with 
a floor that is permanent. You can do the 
work yourself during winter 
months, one room at a time. 
No woodwork is disturbed; 
you lay right over the old 
floor. 
Write for this booklet 

containing modern color fin- 


ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1276 Builders’ Building CHICAGO 

















More Salesmen 
Wanted 


T= FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 

This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the right man. It pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction. Each has exclusive territory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- 
able men who’ have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 








Sales Department Philadelphia, Pa. 






























Make money this winter 
FREE booklet tells how 


Enterprising farmers tell you in this 
booklet how they make cash profits from 
their woodlots in off-season spare time. 
No experience necessary. Thousands 
have bought “American” Portable Saw 
Mills—used their tractors or a small 
engine for power, and made large profits 
by turning their own and their neighbors’ 
timber into good marketable lumber. 
Investigate now. Write for our practical booklet 
**Parm ing as a profi sideline.’’ 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 
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that is, retail prices—have not been so 
low as to cause a very serious depression, 
if farmers had received their usual per- 
centage of the retail prices. The retail 
price is the price that is determined by 
supply and demand. 

The effects of the agricultural depression 
are not confined to farms. Increased 
interest payments, increased taxes, and 
the disparity between farm and retail 
prices have caused a transfer of some 
$13,000,000,000 of wealth from country 
to city. This has added to city prosperity. 
When adjustment comes, reaction will 
have to occur in cities. For a time, two- 
thirds of the population can profit at the 
expense of one-third, and may raise its 
standard of living accordingly. No such 
situation can continue indefinitely. 

When a depression occurs in the steel 
industry, the pay-roll stops. The mills 
open again when prices are high enough so 
that the mill can operate at a profit. 


A Family Industry 


Agriculture is a_ biological, family in- 
dustry. The farmer is working for him- 
self. He can not discharge himself and 
close his farm, but his sons will go to 
town. The farm will be neglected. Re- 
adjustment. will gradually occur. 

A farm crop is not a matter of a single 
year. A farm can not be opened and 
closed like an industrial plant. If a 
farmer has a yearling dairy heifer, he will 
probably keep her for about eight years. 
If prices of milk are too low to pay, he 
will stop raising additional heifers, and a 
milk shortage will occur some years later. 
Agriculture a ljusts to price 8 as certainly 
as does any other industry, but adjust- 
ment is inevitably very slow. 

According to the United States Census, 
the acres of cotton increased 16 per cent 
in the five years 1919-24. Cotton brought 
relatively good prices. Most of the 
choicer vegetable crops increased strik- 
ingly. The demand for them was good 
because food was cheap and wages were 
high. From 1919 to 1924, the acréage of 
all food and feed crops decreased 11 
per cent 


Crop Yields at a Standstill 


For a number of years yields per acre 
had been increasing. The increase has 
stopped. From 1920 to 1925, cattle de- 
creased 8 per cent and hogs 13 per cent. 
These decreases are a warning of what the 
effects of the agricultural depression ul- 
timately will be. 

Nothing of importance has been done 
toward solving the agricultural depression. 
It will in time solve itself, but such a 
solution always goes too far. By reducing 
the food supply until there is a shortage, 
retail prices will be raised high enough so 
that the high charges for assembling, 
transporting and retailing can be paid, 
yet leave the farmer a sustaining price. 

If no further financial deflation occurs, 
adjustment will be reached before many 
years. But if the genéral price level 
again declines, wages will again lag be- 
hind prices, and an even greater shortage 
will be necessary before retail prices will 
be high enough to pay the handling 
charges, and leave the farmer enough 


money to insure future production. 


\ 


Prayer wheels—the first call for farm 
relief . 

















Hanes 


makes warm friends 
and saves them money 


Hanes Collarettes 

are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won’t roll or gap 
open. 


Hanes Cuffs won't 

pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


Hanes Elastic 

Shoulders give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 





Hanes Closed 

Crotch really stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANES is 
fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 





You can step into a suit of Hangs and smile at 
winter winds. - HANEs brings you comfort and 
healthful warmth. It protects you from the bitter- 
est blasts of winter. And—HAnNkgs prices save you 
money. 

There is longer wear in HANEs too. Just ex- 
amine the quality of the material. Notice how 
soft and elastic and closely knit it is. Notice that 
those buttons are sewed on to stay. Hangs Under- 
wear is absolutely guaranteed—every thread, stitch 
and button. In every particular, HANgs offers you 
the greatest underwear value that you can pos- 
sibly buy. 

HANES is made in extra heavy, heavy, medium 
and light weights. Union suits for men priced 
from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and drawers 75c and 85c 
a garment. Union suits for boys and children 
too, 75c to $1. 

Ask for Hangs at your regular store. If they 
cannot supply you, write to us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knittinc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Tell Time in the Dark J 
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Under Your Pillow 
at Night 


More hours of darkness at this time of 
year—and still more use for your Inger- 
soll Radiolite! The hands and figures 
glow brightly in the dark . . . tell the 
time correctly in any light. Reliable, 
handsome and sturdy. Good for work, 
sports or even “‘dress occasions.” 

Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


ew Yor Chicago 
San Francisco 


Service Department: 
Waterbury, Conn. 

















Evenings 
This Winter 


Three lessons FREE— 
sent on request — will 
give you a start. Thou- 
sands of boys and young 
men—also girls — have 

uickly learned to play 
this easiest of allinstru- 
ments—the 










SAXOPHONE 


Helps you to be popular socially,to earn extra 
money “on the side,” besides affording great 
pleasure throughout life. Any Saxophone sent 
On trial and easy payments arranged. 


FREE Sax Book 


Contains first lesson chart and 
ictures of full line of Buescher 
axophones. Sent FREE — just 

402 send a post card. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co, 
2149 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 

IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Plain and ornamental! entrance gates, Catalog on uest 

—Ketimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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‘Fence Co., Inc. 





3364 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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My Compromise 
Bill 


Continued from page 13 











and who have sound commercial security 
to offer for such credit. This principle 
received the overwhelming endorsement 
of Congress when the original Export 
Credit Bill of 1921 was before that body. 

Every year since the World War, 
Americans have been making huge loans 
abroad, in one form or another. All too 
often, however, this money has been ex- 
pended by the borrowers to buy wheat, 
corn and meats, not from the United 
States but from the Argentine or Aus- 
tralia 

If some of these loans could be made 
for the sole purpose of financing the ex- 
portation of American surplus crops, it 
would mean hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the farmers’ pockets, in the form of 
higher prices. 

Most of us remember the extraordinary 
increase in the price of grains which re- 
sulted from the gift of $20,000,000 worth 
of foodstuffs to the starving Russians in 
1922. From the day our Government 
began to buy these supplies the price of 
corn, for example, began to rise, and the 
day it stopped buying the price of corn 
stopped rising. 

Despite the fact that only a small part 
of the $20,000,000 was spent for corn, it 
was found that this stimulus to the market 
meant an increase of $150,000,000 in the 
value of the 1,500,000,000 bushels of 
corn left in the country at that time. 


When All Else Fails— 
However, in spite of the three partial 
remedies above suggested, as well as a 
crop-acreage limitation plan to be de- 
scribed later, there will always remain 
the possibility, following a series of favor- 
able years, of pyramiding surpluses of 
certain crops above domestic require- 
ments, and thus reducing prices below the 
“American level.”’ It is this class of crops 
which fails to benefit by the kind of pro- 
tective tariff now in operation. 

The proposed bill provides that in an 
acute agricultural crisis of this kind the 
Federal Farm Board shall declare an 
emergency, and establish a system of 
“export debenture’ payments on the 
exported part of each crop, up to the 
amount of the tariff on that crop, and 
three cents a pound on cotton. 

This plan, which in 1926 was embodied 
in the McKinley-Adkins Bill by Dr. 
Stewart of Illinois University, is now§in 
operation in several European countries, 
and is receiving the active support of 
the National Grange. [Dr. Stewart con- 
tributed a clear and simple explanation of 
the export bounty plan to The Farm Jour- 
nal for August, 1927.—Editor.] 

The export debenture plan would do 
far more for farmers than would the 
“equalization fee’ plan, and is far simpler 
to operate. The former is a frank recog- 
nition of the principle that the consumers 
of the United States must help make up 
to the farmer the loss he suffers cates 
the tariff system, and other governmental 
price-raising arrangements in industry. 

The administration of this feature of 
the law would be very simple. _When, for 
example, an emergency was declared on 
wheat, every exporter of that grain would 
be issued a “‘debenture,”’ calling for a sum 
to be determined by the Federal Farm 
Board, and not to exceed the import duty 
on wheat. Instead of receiying this pay- 
ment in cash, however, certificates would 
be given which would be good for their 
face value in the payment of import duties. 
The farmer or other non-importer could 











HEN it comes to reshad- 

ing your home, isn’t it 
worthwhile economy to buy 
shade rollers that are sure to 
give you faithful service for 
years to come? Make certain 
then that your dealer supplies 
you with Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths — mounted on Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 





SHADE 


PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 


A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 














- 
Brown's = Jacket 


Here’s a radiogram Brown has received from 
the “Bowdoin”: “Ran from warm weather 
into field of icebergs and Arctic atmosphere in 
Strait of Belle Isle. Everyone on Bowdoin 
thoroughly enjoying the warm comfort of 
their Brown's Beach Jackets. They are 
wonderful garments; {mailing pictures from 
Labrador coast.”’ 

Just the garment for rough work in cold 
weather on the farm. Three styles—with or 
without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Old Reliable 








BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
a Worcester, Massachusetts : 








Skin Troubles _ 
hed Away 


Washe 


You can have a clear, smooth velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D.. Soothes 
the tissues, healing eczema, rashes and other skin 
tortures. Stops itching instantly.. Quickly drives 
way pimates blotches and similar eruptions. This 
healing, stainless, antiseptic liquid penetrates the 
skin and dries up almost immnodiate y. A 36c trial 
le is guaranteed to prove the merits of 

D. D. D.—or your money back. All drug stores. 


D.D.D. shiTeich 
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sell these debentures at a slight discount 
for cash. 

There is a certain poetic justice in 
making this compensating payment to the 
farmer out of funds received from duties 
collected to “protect”’ our manufacturers. 
The one action is no more “paternalistic” 
than the other. In a way, the Govern- 
ment would be merely saying to the 
farmer, “Since you must sell your products 
at world price levels because our tariff 
does not protect your wheat, cotton, corn 
and meats, we shall permit you to bring 
in, free of duty, an equivalent amount of 
other goods at world price levels.”’ 


Acreage Must Not Increase 


With the above-outlined provisions in 
operation, farming again would have a 
fair break with industry, and some plan 
would have to be devised to prevent undue 
acreage expansion. 

A simple plan for doing this would be 
by increasing the acreage of legumes to 
be planted and plowed under as fertilizer. 
The proposed bill provides that the 
Federal Farm Board, after carefully in- 
vestigating the quantity of the various 
crop carryovers, probable crop acreages, 
pee crop prospects, together with prob- 
able crop demunds at home and abroad, 
shall decide what percentage of the arable 
land of the country ought to be planted 
in legumes to be plowed under. 

It would endeavor to secure such acre- 
age adjustments through unpaid state, 
county and township committees. The 
chief functions of the local committee 
would he: first, to make clear to local 
farmers the splendid results in the way of 
higher prices for their crops and increased 
fertility that would come about from the 
carrying out of such a policy; and second, 
as the local draft boards did during the 
war, to grant immunity in cases -where 
owing to unusual conditions undue hard- 
ship would result from a_rigid ‘enforce- 
ment of the pl: in upon: all alike. 

Something of the spirit of Liberty Loan 
drives could be injected into the move- 
ment, so as to arouse loeal sentiment 
against would-be “‘slackers.’’ The official 
backing of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and the various farm organizations, local 
banks, merchants, elevator managers and 

farm-organization officials could be relied 
upon to exert influence in favor of compli- 
ance with directions of the Federal Board: 

The various steps outlined above make 

well-rounded program. Credit for 
orderly marketing, storage facilities for 
temporary surpluses, stimulation of for- 
eign markets, export debentures to raise 
crop prices to the ‘American level,” and 
an acreage-control plan as a brake on 
undue expansion of production. 

I! submit that the plan here presented is 
one on which farmers of all sections can 
unite; one to which President Coolidge 
coul / and should give, his approval. 

Fortunately, however, if the farmers 
and their natural allies and friends should 
inite on such a bill, no Presidential veto 
could prevent its being enacted into law. 




















“Pa, what is an operatic 


Little Boy: 
sineere 


a: “Oh, one who sings as if she’d 
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the American 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of the 
capital stock of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in \every 
section of the United States. 
It, in.turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state 1n the 
Union, making a national 
service nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
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THAN ONE PER CENT 












An Advertisement of 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Company are the 
largest single body of 
stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 
operated in the interest of 
the telephone users. 
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W Scalecide, clomty, does all that any combination of deli . 


“Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 
Pictures and describes your orchard 
them. Contains the spray program followed successfully 
in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many other 
well-known fruit gwee- Free to any tree owner while 
the supply lasts. 

B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38 


ALL in ONE °\\\\// 


sprays can do. It is the complete dormant spray. Simpler, 
pleasanter, cheaper. Used by good fruit growers since 1904. 


Send for this Big Free Book 






sts and tells how to control 
by us, 









rite for your copy of this book today. 
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Food for the Toddler 


meals at regular hours is the best 


plan 








‘By LUCY M. QUEAL 

















ITTLE DICK 
was two years 
old and badly 
spoiled when 
. he was brought 
t to the hospital one day by 
his prosperous but worried 
parents. He refused to 
eat solid foods. All Dicky wanted was 
milk, and he took it from his bottle. The 
family physician, a baby specialist, had 
said that the boy was sturdy enough and 
had good teeth, but would not develop into 
a sound, bright and healthy boy with good 
second teeth unless his diet was changed to 
one including well-cooked solid foods. 

Dicky was left with us for a few weeks 
We gave him milk toast the first night, 
but he refused it. Cereal and milk tempted 
him the next morning. The battle raged 
between hunger and tem- 
per, but hunger won and 
he learned to like his I> 

a , 
cereals, egg, vegetables, LS } > 
cooked fruits and dry 
bread or toast. 

Usually the opposite is 
true. More children are 
given solid foods too 
soon. In some homes the 
foods for grown-ups are 
fed to tiny tots. Parents 
who shield their children 
carefully from hard work 
will serve them pie, fried 
foods and rich, concen- 
trated sweets, then won- 
der why the children are cross, have 
headaches and frequent ‘stomach spells.” 


Solid Food at Eight Months 


At eight months a child needs cereals, 
carefully cooked and strained. One tea- 
spoonful of cooked cereal can be mixed 
with a little of the bottle feeding and fed 
with a spoon each day. The amount of 
cereal is increased until the year-old child 
eats two tablespoonfuls of cooked cereal 
twice a day. Oatmeal is best if constipa- 
tion is a problem. 

For little folks, cereals should be cooked 
until when strained we have a jelly or thick 
gruel. Serve with milk. 

With vegetables, begin with a little of the 
water from spinach or string-beans, then 
use strained vegetables until the teeth 
come, then chop or mash the vegetables. 

Babies take only a 

i (} little each day, but 

; by eleven months of 

age they should have 

% one tablespoonful of 

cooked green vege- 

% tables and two 

tablespoonfuls of 

baked potatoes each 

day. Rice, well 

cooked, may be sub- 
stituted for potatoes occasionally. 

When the family has spinach, summer 
squash, asparagus or celery, a small por- 
tion may be strained and fed to the baby, 
provided no vinegar, fat meat or pepper 
















is used in cooking. A little salt may be 
added. Later the child of a year may have 
string-beans, lettuce and carrots. The 
last may be served grated, if not too stringy. 

Fruits are given in small amounts first, 
starting with one-half teaspoonful of juice 
in the early months, going on to two table- 
spoonfuls daily. Strained cooked fruit 
pulp is introduced at six months, increasing 
in amount until one _ tablespoon- 
ful is given twice a day. 

Some doctors allow meat to be 
given to three-year-old children. 
Others postpone this until 
five. Bacon comes first, then 
small pieces of roast beef or 
lamb. Boiled or baked white 
fish is better than meat for 
most children. 

Cod-liver oil, one tea- 
spoonful each day, protects 
the child from rickets, and 
some doctors think throat and nose troubles 
are avoided in this way. 


Milk thes Mainstay 


In giving Dicky solid foods, milk was stfil 
the mainstay and backbone of his diet. 
This will be true until he is grown. Know- 
ing that he has his full quart of good, 
fresh, clean milk each day, we need not 
worry if he neglects his egg or vegetables. 
We always gave him new foods at the first 
of the meal when he was quite hungry and 
ready for anything. Getting used to new 
flavors is hard. 







We succeeded in 
teaching nice table 
manners. No need 
for Dicky to be untidy 
about eating. He 
used a short-handled 
teaspoon and a big 
plate, and fed himself 
very well. 

Nearly all children like milk or gelatin 
desserts. Prepared gelatins may be 
used by omitting the sugar and 
flavoring extracts. The manufac- 
turers of prepared gelatin 
gladly furnish booklets of 
recipes on request. Shaping 
the gelatin in molds makes 
quite a hit with children. 

Prune or date surprise: 
Stuff dates or stewed prunes 
with bits of marshmallows 
and mold in lemon or orange 
jelly, for an attractive and healthful dessert. 

Rice balls with fruit sauce: Remove the 
stones from and cover each cooked prune 
with one-half cup well-cooked rice, shaping 
into a ball or cone. Serve in glass cups or 
saucers with the juice poured over as a 
sauce. 

Fruit with junket: Carefully made junket 
is poured into glass cups over strained 
fruit pulp to which beaten egg white has 
been added. Place a spoon over fruit pulp 
while adding the junket to prevent the 
pulp from floating. Keep the cups warm 
for 20 minutes, then chill until served. 





Thanksgivin g Dinners U, jp to Date 


ESS work for Mother’ is a popular slogan these days. Every one wants Mother 
to enjoy the family reunions and not to be tied to the kitchen stove. Fortunately, 
it is no longer the style in America for dinner-tables to “groan with food.’’ Neither 
does the family groan after eating the well-planned holiday meals. 

We alternate the heavy foods with lighter fruits and appetizers, and above all we are 
careful not to have the table look crowded. The table decorations and everyday foods 
“dressed up’’ for company give the holiday spirit to the meal. The following menus are 
such that a great deal of the work can be done the day before: 


I 


Clear Soup, Crackers 
Celery Olives 
Main Dish 
Baked Apples Stuffed with Raisins 
Carrots and Peas 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Jelly or Sauce 
Hot Rolls 
Fruit Salad in Gelatin 
Cheese, Crackers 
Pumpkin Pie with Whipped Cream 
Coffee Mints 

Nuts and Raisins 





II 
Tomato Bouillon, Croutons 
Celery Curls Olives 
Main Dish 


Baked Oranges or Apple Rings 
Spinach Mountain Creamed Turnips 
Sliced Cranberry Jelly 

Hot Biscuits 
Pear Salad Cheese Straws 
Pumpkin Pie with Ice-Cream 
Coffee Mints 
Salted Nuts 


These two menus are simple. No. 1 is planned for women who work alone. No.,2 will 
be used by those who have willing helpers in the family. For the “Main Dish” choose 
one of the following: Roast duck or goose or chicken or turkey or pork loin. Stuffing of 
bread with apple or oysters or chopped apricots will be good. 

Baked oranges: Remove one-half inch from blossom ends. Add a tablespoon of sugar 
to each orange and bake in a covered pan one-third full of water until rind is soft, about 
one and one-half hours. Put one teaspoon of butter on each orange and bake without 
cover until brown. Thicken and flavor sauce with corn-starch and juice of one orange. 

The other recipes and a plan of work will be sent on request. Be sure to send self-ad- 
dressed envelope and mention which menu you intend to use. 
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Refreshing as iced lemonade <4 


the pure fruit flavor | 
Ft 1 RMON y 


: 
4 
N 
‘ 
KH I piquant sour-and-sweet 


; f lemons and sugar, com- 
| 
| | bined with delicate, crys- 


That's 


alone as a 


——=—* tal-clear_ gelatin! 
Lemon — Serve 
it woos the eye and 


Add toit 


im p le « lessert 
wins the laggard appetite. 
preserved fruits fluffy 


whi pped 


fresh or 
marshmallows nuts 
cream. You have a richly festive 
lessert for the most elaborate oc- 


casion! 


Use Lemon Jell-O for salads, too. 
Your tiny cubes of apple—your crisp 
elery—will not turn dark or lose 
their freshness even though prepared 
hours before serving. What's more, 
Jell-O's crystal beauty 
its fresh-fruit flavor—adds a touch of 


magic to salads! 


the tang of 
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Isn’titdelightful to know 


that one food we like and 


crave can be eaten without FAG 


a fear? Jell-O is so easily di- 
gested that it’s ina class by 
itself. Yet it brings impor- 
tant body-building nourishment. 


Remember, there is only one Jell-O. 
Accept no imitations—practically 
every grocery store has the rea/ Jell-O. 
It’s as fine and pure a product as can 
be made—kept always fine and pure 
for you by the ingeniously sealed pack- 
age... Five flavors—lemon, orange, 
strawberry, raspberry and cherry 


all from fresh, sun-ripened fruits! 


‘THROUGH THE MENU WITH JELL-O” 
an important new recipe book, free 


Send for it! It tells how Jell-O can 


serve you beautifully, tastefully, 
in every course of an elaborate 
It tells how Jell-O 
helps,too,to make“ 'left-overs”’ 


dinner. 


more dainty and appetizing. Mail 
the coupon! 


©) 1927, P. Co., Ine. 
J.-F. 4d. 11-27 


Tue Ject-O Company, Ini 
Le Roy, New York 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet 


containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
rte ee eee er ee 
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City State 


In Canada: addre The e Je O Company of Canada, Led 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Styles for Early Winter 






































LIGHT changes in style are evident. The 

hair is now longer, make-up is more 
subtle, stockings are darker, shoes and 
gloves are not so fancy, hats show slightly 
larger brims, hand-bags are more moderate in 
size and sweaters are returning. 

Sports styles remain popular with the younger 
set and influence all other styles of dress except 
those intended for evening wear. Velvet re- 
turns and is used for entire dresses, for Jackets 
and for trimming. Combinations of plaid and 
plain materials are liked. A plaid skirt with 
jacket or loose blouse of plain color (wool or 
velvet) is a popular combination for young girls. 


5977. Dress for Junior and Miss. 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 

5982. Child’s Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years 

5970. Ladies’ Dress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches 
bust measure 

5959. Boys’ Suit. 2, 4, 6 years. 

5660. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches 
bust measure 

5961. Child’s Coat. 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

5986. Child’s Play Suit. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 

5960. Child’s Rompers. 1, 2, 3 years. 

5943. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years 




































Prices of patterns obtainable through The Farm Journal will be found 


on page 


70 
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gain this year, the Estate Heatrola—that perfect 
home-heater—is transforming tens of thousands of 














Upstairs and down, 
the whole house smiles 
a welcome 


The Estate Heatrola brings 
not only a new beauty to the 
living-room, but also a new 
cheerfulness to the whole house. 
No more “stove-huddling,” no 
_._: more “‘arctic corners. 
Instead, every room 
flooded with moist, 
healthful heat. Delight- 
ful coziness! 

This is because the 
Heatrola has a double air-circulat- 
ing system, built around the famous 
Intensi-Fire Air Duct. This remark- 
able device, exclusive with the Estate 
Heatrola, is located directly in the 
path of the flames and absorbs and 
blocks much of the heat which or- 
dinarily goes up the chimney. And 
because the fire is perfectly regu- 
lated, it holds overnight. Think of 
the joy of dressing and eating break- 
fast in a home comfortably warm! 


? 


Healthful heat in every room 
Heatrola heat is friendly heat— 
healthful and breathable—not like 
dry ‘“‘stove heat” that smarts your 
nose and throat. The heat is mois- 
tened by means of a vapor tank built 
in the rear of the cabinet. As your 
doctor will tell you, this moist 
Heatrola heat will go far towards 
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te Stove Co. 





preventing 
winter colds and other illnesses. 


As for cleanliness— 
Heatrola is ash-dust-smoke-and- 
fume-tight—so clean and so easy to 
keep clean. Its mahogany-colored, 
vitreous enamel finish, grained to re- 
semble natural wood, will last a life- 
time. You need only dust it with 
a cloth to keep it looking like new. 


Cuts fuel bills nearly in half 
We asked Heatrola owners in the 
coldest parts of the country just how 
much fuel they saved with the Estate 
Heatrola. Their answers show that 
the average saving is 45%—nearly 
half! Heatrola really pays for itself 
in money saved. 


So easy to own one 


There is a Heatrola dealer near you. 
He will tell you all about the advan- 
tageous and exclusive features of the 


is only One Heatrola— 


“HEATROLA 


HEATS EVERY ROOM — Upstairs and Down 





old-fashioned “parlors” into modern living-rooms 










Estate 
Heatrola 
—the orig- 
inal first- 
floor, warm- 
air heating 
plant. He willtell 
you, too, how eas- 
ily you can buy it. See 
him, or mail the cou- 
pon for beautifully illus- 
trated booklet. Address The 
Estate Stove Company, Dept. 3-F, 
Hamilton, Ohio, or any of the 
Branch Offices. 


Branch Offices:—243 West 34th 
St., New York City; 714 Washing- 
ton Ave., N., Minneapolis; The 
Furniture Exchange, San Francisco; 
829 Terminal Sales Bldg., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


And now the Gas Heatrola 


For smaller homes in communities where 
either manufactured or natural gas is avail- 
able. Every inch a Heatrola, in beauty, in 
efficiency, in construction. We will be glad 
to tell you aboutit. Write. 


Mail coupon for free booklet 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 3-F, Hamilton, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— Please send me illustrated book- 
let and full information regarding: 
(Check which) 
(1) The Heatrola for Coal ) The Gas Heatrola 


Name 
Address........ 
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YEAST 
FOR HEALTH 


this easy 
pleasant way 


one of J 


of you have found that cat- Another easy way to take 


ing yeast is distasteful, try yeast is to m ash 
drinking it. This makes a very these cakes fine and mix it NORTHWESTERN YEAST saaiainan 
simple and pleasant method of with other foods, such as qf .""” rg aR ag c 
securing all the health building — cereals. WP Yeast as an Aid ro Health,” als a sample of Pl 
properties of yeast. Just break For better health, eat or WY” wee Wy 
up a cake of Yeast Foam into drink Yeast Foam. For better Sf Name------srerssseesreretetscesererercees C 
a glass of water; let it soak; bread, bake with it. For [fi Adaress......csssccsssssessseessseeseeeen | 








half a century it has been the 
choice of millions of home 


stir well and drink the liquid 


before complete settlement 
occurs. bread-makers. 
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Surplus Meats 


How to save them by canning and curing 




















NCLE PETER’S sausage recipe: Our meat is clean 
and comes from healthy, quickly fattened hogs. 
We trim, sort and slice the well-cooled meat into 
bits as nearly uniform as possible, both as to length 
and thickness, which makes the grinding easier. The 
strips are alternated—a strip of lean, a strip of fat, another of 


lean, and so on, then ground medium fine. We weigh the meat 
accurately. We usually mix 40 pounds of sausage at a time, for 
which we use half an ordinary-sized teacupful of pepper, and 40 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and sage to taste. We mix all ingredients 
together thoroughly. We add the salt after grinding the meat 
to keep the meat from becoming watery. Almost immediately 
our sausage is canned. We cook it thoroughly, as for table use, 
then pack it piping hot in tins or glass jars, and process for 90 
minutes. Canned sausage will keep all season. G. S., Ohio. 
Preserving Fresh The most satisfactory way I have found to 
Meat in Brine preserve fresh meat is to use a brine made of 

three quarts of water, six tablespoonfuls of 
coarse salt and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir all thoroughly 
together until the sugar and salt are dissolved. For stuffed 
sausage, use a stone jar; wash it and scald it until perfectly clean 
and odorless, then wipe it until it is dry. Lay one end of the 
sausage in the center of the bottom of the jar and coil it in until 
the jar is three-fourths full or all the sausage is used. Pour the 


"Cover and let simmer for six hours. 





pork roasts can be kept in the same way. They, too, should be 
put in brine while fresh. Put beef and pork in separate jars. 
Meat that is to be used as steak should be left in a large piece 
or it will absorb too much salt. Slice into steaks just before 
cooking. Ellen Saverley Peters, Ill. 


Can Meats’ Fresh meat is expensive to buy in small quantities 
for Summer _the year round, and many farm homes are situated 

a considerable distance from a butchér shop. Why 
not can a supply of meat for summer use, that will be ready to 
serve at a moment’s notice? There is so much fresh meat at the 
time of butchering, it is a good plan to can only the choicest 
pieces. Too many home-makers think that the best way to can 
meat is to put it in the cans raw and process it the required 
length of time.’ The only product that can possibly result from 
this method is “boiled meat.’”’ A better way is to consider first 
what you wish to serve when the cans are opened, for the product 
taken from the cans will be no better than what you put into 
them. Prepare the meat as you wish to serve it for the table. 
Either roast or broil the meat until two-thirds done. Pack meat 
while hot in clean, hot jars, add the gravy until jars are filled to 
within one-half inch of the top. The steam pressure cooker gives 
better results and there is less chance of spoilage. Processing for 
90 minutes in a hot-water bath is satisfactory. S. S., Calif. 


Soup Stock Strip off the fat and meat from 25 potnds of beef 
in Quantity hocks, joints and bones containing marrow. Crack 

bones with a hatchet or cleaver. Reserve meat and 
fat for other use. Put the broken bones in a thin cloth sack and 
place in a large kettle containing five gallons of cold water. 
Do not salt while sim- 
mering. Skim off all fat. This should make about three gallons 
of stock. Pour while hot into glass jars or bottles. Partially 


brine over the sausage. The brine must completely cover the 
sausage. If necessary, make more brine. Fresh sausage, if stuffed, 
packed in jars and covered with the brine as soon as it is made, 
will keep for several months. Keep in a cool place. Beef and 


seal glass jars. Sterilize for the length of time given for the par- 
ticular type of outfit used: Hot-water bath, 90 minutes; steam 
pressure cooker, 45 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. M. R., Vt. 
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Make, Your Own’’ 


the head, pin in place to fit snugly and 
allow for a seam. Cut and stitch the seam 
twice to make it strong. If the lower edge 
of the hat is to be turned up at the back, 
turn three inches of one end of the seam so 
that it comes on the other side and no raw 
seam will be visible. 

Gather the upper edge of the circular 





Baste and 





NLY one-fourth yard of felt and a few 

stitches were needed to make each of 
these pretty hats. Felt comes in many 
colors, and a strip 9 x 36 inches sells for 
about 50 cents. 

To make a hat, first cut out the oval 
needed for the top. This oval is seven 
inches long, from back to front, and five 
and one-half inches wide from side to side. 
Next put the remainder of the strip around 


strip to fit the oval top-piece. 
stitch these together, placing the seam at 
one end of the oval. Try on the hat before 
a mirror so that you can pin the necessary 
tucks in the back to make the hat suit 








3672. 
First cut out the oval 











the face. Much depends on this fitting, 
and to get a good fit, the side and back 
views must be studied by using a small 


‘ hand-mirror. 


For decorations use either oil paints or 
sealing-wax paint, heavy silk thread for 
French knots or flowers cut from felt. A 
buckle or bright pin may give just the 
right finishing touch. The variety is un- 
limited and the hats are quickly made. 
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The Influence of Music 


WELL-KNOWN lecturer, ‘By ELLEN JOHNSTON date today, but I believe ‘Annie Laurie” and 


in an informal talk to moth- 

ers and teachers, made an 

especial point of the influence made upon him 

by the songs he learned asa child. He deplored 
the fact that families no longer gather in the living-room and spend 
an evening in song, but instead are rushing here, there and every- 
where in search of entertainment. 

I am sure that any one who looks back on a home life such as 
he spoke of must agree that music is one of the strong links in 
binding the family circle together, and I believe it is the duty of 
the present generation to do all in its power to see that the children 
of today are not cheated of their heritage in this regard. 

I am convinced, too, that it helps our health and spirits to go 
about our work with a song upon our lips. When days are gray 
and we do not feel 


“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes’’ are far 

more musical than ‘‘My Cutie” or “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” and the sentiment embodied by the former 
songs certainly enhances their value in character training. Cer- 
tain it is that young folks brought up on worth-while songs will 
not enjoy the poor jazz and “song hits” that are,so popular in 
this age. 

Children should also be taught a little of the rudiments of 
music. Very little children can be taught the letters on lines and 
spaces on the staff. If there is a piano or organ in the home, the 
letters represented by the different keys should also be taught. 
If the mother is not familiar with these things herself, she can 
secure a book containing the elements of music, and as she teaches 
the child, she will also be acquiring valuable knowledge. 


Courtesy of Steinway and Sons ee ‘Do, Re, Mi 99 





strongly inclined to 
“make a joyful noise,” 
if we force ourselves a 








bit at the start, we will SE 
find before long that the — Siti 
song comes easily and HS 





spontaneously, and that Ht ° 
we are feeling ever so 
much better. 

It is certainly worth 
while, then, for those ik Np x 
who are training little set ae 
ehiidren, to remember Ess fa 5 
that music should have tan eee 
a large place in their ys 
lives, and definite train- 
ing toward that end can 
be done even by the 
busy mother who has 
had little or no musi- 
cal training herself. As 
the children love it, it 
is really a very easy task. 

Where there are little children, there should be some books of 
songs written especially for wee folks. ‘Songs of the Child World, 
No. 1 and No. 2,” by Riley-Gaynor, or the books of the ‘‘Hollis 
Dann Music Course,” are delightful. The melodies are so simple 
that any mother who can pick out the notes on the piano {with 
but one hand, perhaps), will have no difficulty in learning them 
and teaching them to her children. Records of many of these 
songs can be obtained, so a talking-machine will prove a great help. 


Children’s Voices Ares Naturally High 


An inexpensive pitch-pipe can be secured from any music 
house, and will aid greatly in getting the correct pitch. Chil- 
dren’s songs should have a higher pitch than is used for older 
people, for their voices are naturally high. 

Motion songs are especially loved by children. ‘The Giants,” 
“The Little Blacksmith,” “Let Us Chase the Squirrel,” and 
“How D’ye Do, My Partner,” are examples of this type of song. 
A collection called “Folk Dances and Singing Games,”’ by Burch- 
enal, is full of these pleasing games and motion songs. 

The older children should be taught the old, old songs that 
have been sung and loved for generations. These songs contain 
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real melody and real sentiment. Sentiment seems rather out of 





The used piano responds joyfully to labor, light and the even temperature 


of living rooms. It is poor economy to keep the piano in a closed, dark room 


Pip tha Later the child should 

ae be taught to read music 
in the different keys, 
and to sing the scales 
with their variations. 
“A Manual of Music,” 
‘s a by Hollis Dann, is an 





a especially good book for 








y this purpose. Even in 
¥ those fortunate com- 
munities where music is 
taught in the schools, it 
helps the child so much 
to have this home train- 
ing. Later, if the child 
is given lessons on some 
musical instrument, the 
first few weeks will be 
made much easier for 
the young learner. 

Rhythm is such an 
instinctive thing with 
most children that there will be little trouble in getting them to 
beat time or sway their bodies to music. The folk dances are 
especially good in teaching rhythm, and children learn them 
very readily. These folk dances can be secured on records for 
the talking-machines, and “Folk Dances,’’ by Burchenal, has 
melodies, steps.and motions. Rhythm is sometimes taught by 
having children bounce their balls to music. This is a favorite 
kindergarten exercise. 

The musical training I have mentioned is just as valuable for 
the child who has little musical ability as for the one with marked 
musical gifts. Any child who must grow up without musical 
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training is a.more or less dwarfed individual. He has been de- © 
prived of one avenue of escape from life’s toil and cares into the — 


realm of enjoyment. 


Music has many forms of expression, and they are all ready to — 
entrance the one who has been taught to understand and enjoy ~ 
them. There is the measured beat of the march, the rhythm of | 
the waltz, the grandeur of oratorios, the mighty thunder of organ ~ 
music, sweet melodies that entrance, or stirring strains that in- 7 
spire. In this age of materialism we need to teach youth those ~ 
things that enrich and beautify the spirit, things that give vision © 


and inspiration. 








Tunes and airs have in themselves some affinity with the affections—as merry tunes, doleful tunes, 
solemn tunes, tunes inclining men’s minds to pity, warlike tunes—so that it is no marvel if they alter the 
spirits, considering that tunes have a predisposition to the motion of the spirits.—Bacon. 
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cA Rainy-“Day 














OW children do hate to wear rubbers 
and carry umbrellas when it only 
looks as if it would rain! Most mothers 
of school-faring families face a general 
rebellion on those mornings when the 
skies threaten to pour before lunch-time. 
One mother has solved this one of her 
problems by making for her children 
emergency rain- 
sets which are more 
easily carried than 
the heavy storm- 
coat and boots, and 
which, for occa- 
sional use, are just 
as protective. 
Where the school 
provides lockers or 
safe places for stor- 
ing the pupils’ 
property over- 
night, such a set 
can be left at 
school for the un- 
expected shower. 

The set is made “# 
of a very light-weight rubber sheeting, 
and consists of a hood and poncho. This 
poncho is nothing but a large cover-all 
square with a hole in the middle, through 
which the head is thrust. The hood is 
also a square of the rubber made large 
enough so that when one end is folded 
and seamed, it makes a peaked cap that 
will go right over the hat and give a short 
cape to protect the back of the neck from 
the dripping rain. Tapes for tying under 
the chin might be added. Both these 
garments are small enough to fold into a 
flat bundle which, with an extra pair of 
light rubbers, will fit into an envelope of 
dark cretonne for the girl and denim for 
the boy. 

The children do not object to putting 
these emergency kits under their arms on 
a threatening day, for they are just 
enough of a novelty to be adopted with- 
out protest, A set of this kind for a small 
child might be cut from the best parts of 
an old raincoat or from one of the new 
and attractive rubberized materials. In 
fact, colored oilcloth would*make an in- 
expensive set, especially the dull variety 
that is used for wall covering. Table oil- 
cloth could also be used. A. CHK: 








Mrs. Frog: “‘Oh, dear, no! I never 

use any complexion creams. My 

good looks are due entirely to the 
mud baths I take” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


BREAKFAST 
Food that ‘‘Slands by” you through the 


important morning hours 





















12:30 P. m. 
Within 4 Morning 
Hours 70% of the world’s 
important work falls 


70% of the day’s important work—in the home, 
schools, colleges and business institutions—is 
crowded into 4 morning hours, according to 
nation-wide commercial and scholastic investi- 
gations just completed. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is 
to “Watch your breakfast’’—to “Start days 
with food that ‘stands by’ you through the 
morning.” And thus to protect your own and 
your children’s most important working hours. 
















and — the most quickly prepared 
of all hot breakfasts 





N every count, Quaker Oats—steaming, flavory and appetite- 
enticing—stands supreme as the ideal, hot breakfast. 

In food balance, the oat stands alone. No other cereal grown 
compares. And food balance makes for active mornings. 


16% of Quaker Oats is protein. That’s more than any other 
cereal. 65% is carbohydrate, food’s great energy producer. Vita- 
mines and minerals are aoundant. The “bulk” that makes laxa- 
tives seldom needed is there in good proportion. 


Start every day for one week with Quaker. Note how much 
better your mornings are. Mark how morning listlessness goes. 
Note the absence of before-luncheon “nerves” and unrest. The 
difference will amaze you. : 


That is why it stands supreme among all breakfasts. 


If you seek quick cooking, get Quick Quaker, which cooks in 
2% to 5 minutes. 


Or—if you prefer—get the regular Quaker Oats that 
you have always known. Your grocer has 


both kinds. 


Quaker Cereal Products 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats Quick Mother's Oats 
Mother’s Oats Quaker Farina Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice Quaker Milk Macaroni New, Pettijohn’s 
Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Cornmeal Quaker Hominy Grits 
Quaker Milk Spaghetti Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 
Quaker Flour Mother’s Flour 

















QUAKER OAT 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 





you / 


Next to sleep, nothing rests you like 
a cup of really good tea. 


Then why not tea at its best— 
Japan Green Tea? 


For Japan Tea is tea in its natural 
state, uncolored and unfermented, 
with all the flavor-laden juices of 
the fresh leaves preserved by im- 
mediate sterilization. 


Take it steaming hot. Drink it 
slowly. Linger over it. 


See how it refreshes you! Drink 
it with every meal and at least once 
in the afternoon, whenever you feel 


Specify Japan Green Tea 
when you buy. Packaged 
forthe home under various 
well-known brands. Sev- 
eral grades and prices. 
Ag The best you can buy will 
cost you only a fraction of 
a cent a cup 
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- Is the Chaperon 
| Needed Today? 
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By Aunt Harriet 


| tailaaell 


AM asked to prepare a paper on the 
subject of how much chaperonage is 
necessary for young people in the United 

States. Will you kindly advise one who 
Does Not Know. 


Under the conditions existing in the 
United States, it is hard to say just how 
much chaperonage is necessary. Class dif- 
ference, too, comes into play. The group 
known as ‘‘Society,’’ which is made up of 
old, wealthy and influential families, does 
not permit young girls to go to a play, a 
dance or any large function, unless attended 
by a member of her family, or a trusted 
companion. Other groups forming the social 
scale permit more freedom, and there are 
classes where there is practically no chaper- 
onage at all; the young people come and go 
as they please and report to no one. 

In any gathering of young people, a respon- 
sible and level-headed person should be at 
hand in order to advise, suggest and pro- 
tect. For example, a young man wrote us 
lately for suggeStions for a party which 
he would give in a public hall, and asked if 
it would be proper to invite a young girl to 
act as hostess. This would not be correct. 
An older person should assume this duty, 
either a relative of the young man or a 
married woman. 

Common sense will show you that there 
are times when young people should not be 
left unchaperoned, and while we do not go 
so far as the Europeans do, in that a young 
man caller is never left alone with a young 
girl, the parents should not be far away. 
This applies not only to one couple, but to 
what the young people call ‘‘the crowd.’’ To 
explain, one of my neighbors recently per- 
mitted her grandchildren, a boy and a girl 
of high-school age, to go to the home of a 
neighbor where some young people were to 
spend the evening. When she learned that 
the parents in that home had gone out for 
the evening (returning very late), leaving a 
lively set of young people alone, she refu 
to permit her grandchildren to repeat that 
experience. I think you will agree with me 
that her decision in this particular case was 
right. 

As for the needs of other days, our mothers 
and grandmothers did not have the prob- 
lems brought up by the use of automobiles, 
but there were buggy rides. They did not 
dance so much, perhaps, but they played 
kissing games. Photography changed some 
of our views, for with the camera and snap- 
shot pictures, we can no longer say that a 
young man should not have a photograph of 
a girl. Telephones and moving-pictures are 
responsible for other changes in our manner 
of conduct. 

These suggestions should enable you to 
see other points from which you can make up 
an * seumscaanen paper to read before your 
club. 





LEASE publish contests suitable for a 
Thanksgiving Day gathering. 
May Flower. 
An up-to-date contest entitled ‘‘What the 
Puritans Missed,”’ also other suggestions for 
entertaining during Thanksgiving week, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. Address 
letters ‘“‘Thanksgiving Contests,’’ care The 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 


LEASE give a list of new books suit- 

able for a Reading Club. 

‘‘Booklist Books,” published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
lll., gives a list of the best books issued in 
1926. The list covers a variety of subjects 
and the helpful descriptions will enable you 
to make a wise selection. 





Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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LUDENS 


At the first sign of trouble 
take a Luden’s . . Soreness 
fades, stuffiness clears, 
coughing stops. . . relief 
is quick. 

In the triple-sealed yellow 
box everywhere— 5c. 

WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., READING, PA, 





Handsome Utility Lamp 

With the Beautiful New 
Diamond ART LAMP 
Wonderful offer. Valuable 


Face the beautifulnew Diamond Art Lamp. 
a new 
Hand De d Burnishe 














“A Kalamazaa 
Direct to You 
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If You Must Use 
| a Lipstick 











| By the Beauty Editor 


J 








O you find it interesting to study your 

fellow passengers in train or trolley 
ears? I do, for it makes a long ride seem 
shorter and I see some things which are 
worth copying, and more things to be 
avoided. 

[ was interested in people’s mouths 
while riding in town the other day, and 
came to the conclusion that very few 
people use a lipstick intelligently. The 
girl who first attracted my attention had 
the kind of mouth that turns down at 
the corners. When closed, such a mouth 
forms a curved line, the ends of which 
droop. In applying her lipstick she had 
covered the entire surface of her lips, 
thereby accentuating the poorest of her 
features. 

The girl who sat next to her had a wide, 
thin-lipped mouth that spread well across 
her face. She too had colored the lips 
entirely and (from a short distance) the 
effect was ghastly, for her mouth looked 
like nothing else but a red gash. 

Another passenger whose mouth was of 
generous dimensions had loose, thick lips, 
and she, too, had covered them with 
color. The girl was animated, talked 
rapidly and constantly, and the thick, 
vividly red lips were so prominent that 
one forgot to notice her smooth, fine skin 
and expressive eyes. 


Use Natural Colors 


Another girl whom I often see in the cars 
has a small, pursed-up mouth, too small 
for the rest of her features. She covers 
her lips with color which makes her 
mouth look as if she were .continually 
saying “Oh!”’ A thin line of color would 
be sufficient in this case, while for the 
other cases mentioned color should be 
applied only to the center of thé lips. 

It is very necessary in all cases that the 
color be as natural as possible. There- 
fore, choose lipsticks with care, try to 
match your own coloring as nearly as you 
can and buy the best you can afford. The 
cheaper grades produce mere splotches of 
color which are startling in effect—and 
sometimes grotesque—and the color is 
never natural, nor is it becoming. 

Color must be applied sparingly if the 
teeth protrude or are in any way promi- 
nent, or when there is a heavy under lip or 
a receding chin. Red is in itself a pro- 
truding color; it thrusts itself upon your 
attention. Too much lipstick calls atten- 
tion to the defects mentioned, and makes 
them seem even greater than they are. 
Too much color on the lips above a weak 
chin brings the lips forward and makes 
the chin seem to recede. 

Perhaps one of the commonest mistakes 
made is the attempt to shape the li 
into what is called a “‘cupid’s bow.” The 
“bow’’ is rarely seen except with regular 
features, and is out of place with other 
types. The attempt to create a cupid’s 
bow leaves some part of the lips untouched 
by color, and there is no illusion what- 
ever and the effort is in vain. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid upon 
advisability of using lipsticks (and all 
other cosmetics as well) of. good quality, 
using color sparingly and intelligently, 
striving for subtle effects. And, I beg of 
you, apply it in the privacy of your 
room and not on street corners or in other 
public places. 





Letters concerning beauty and the care of the 
body should be addressed thus: Health and 
Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


are its victims. 


serious diseases. 


for the Gums. 


Forhan’s 





Antiseptic 


Grim | Pyorthea 
gets 4 out of 5 


All around you are people doomed, through 
carelessness, to contract Pyorrhea. Four per- 
sons out of five past forty(and many younger) 


Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums— 
is the cause. And the results, too often, are 
loss of teeth, neuritis, rheumatism, or other 


And yet, if you start in time, it is so easy to eee. 
your dentist twice a year. And start using Forhan’s 


Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
or checks it. It firms the gums arid keeps them healthy. 
It | pa teeth and keeps them white. 

sk your dentist about Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D, S. It contains Forhan'’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists in the treatment of Pyorrhea. 

Safeguard youth and health! Start the morning-and- 
night Forhan habit, today. Teach your children to use it 
as health-insurance. At all druggists’, 35c and 6oc. 


Jor the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


We make this promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic once, 

‘ou’ ll never go back co ordinary mouthwashes that only 
Ride bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s 
Refreshant is a success. Try it. 
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TRIAL OFFER. 1 FILM DEVELOPED 


6 Prints, free enlargement, 25¢ silver. 

















KRISTEE MFG. CO., 1151 BAR ST., AKRON, OMI 








SUPERIOR PHOTO FINISHERS Dept. 5, Waterloo, Ia. 
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Looking 
one s best longer 


Your prettiest face .. . it’s 
the one you look at last as 
you leave your mirror. . . is 
daintily powdered, fresh as a 
June rose. And to be correctly 
groomed, it must stay that way 
always. 

Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der, because it stays on longer, 
is the most satisfactory Face 
Powder you can use. 4 Liny 
bit of Cold Cream is mixed 
with the powder-content, giv- 
ing it marvelous texture and 
unusual adherence. For travel- 
ing, dancing . . . for every- 
day use at home or at business 
. .. there is no Powder that 
will keep you your prettiest so 
long. At leading toilet goods 
stores. Price $1.00. 


Free trial sample on request—jn- 
cluding a small tube of the hew 
Cleansing Cream. Dept. S, 
Armand, Des Moines. 


tukimand 
Cold Cream 
Loweer 
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In the pink and white 
checked hat box 











Blue Ribbons for Health 


How Montana boys and girls have improved themselves 


ONTANA has a Blue Ribbon 
Achievement Day. . On this 
day, certificates are given to 
all girls and boys who meas- 


ure up to standard health requirements. 
Throughout the year girls and boys are 
taught proper food and health methods 
that will help them get this ribbon. And 
on the final day hard muscles, solid teeth 
and straight backs bring the award. 

Boys want to be strong—girls, beautiful. 
In Rosebud county, Mont., there were 
quite a few girls and boys who wanted to 
reach this goal but somehow couldn’t. 
Then the mothers asked the home demon- 
stration agent what could be done to 
stimulate better food habits among the 


families ground their own wheat for break- 
fast cereal. 

In one township, there were a few chil- 
dren who had never before owned a tooth- 
brush. In their effort to get a blue-ribbon 
health certificate they got in the excellent 
habit of brushing their teeth three times 
a day. 

Some of the men who had shied at 
greens as ‘fodder fit only for- cows” 
learned from their children to eat dande- 
lion sandwiches, and called them good. 
Lively Mary Ellen began to go to bed at 
8 o’clock every night so she could get a 
star after her name. Jimmy and Gene- 
vieve helped their mother to remember 
they needed two vegetables each day be- 
sides potatoes. Robert had 
to have his teeth fixed, but 


























Eight miles to school 

isn’t much of a trip for 

these Montana boys and 
girls 


Proud of their achieve- 
ment—winners of the 
health ribbon at Angela 





boys and girls. Blue Rib- 
bon Day was the result. 
Our county contains 
over 5,000 square miles, 
and the little coupé that 








his father was too busy to 
take him to the dentist. 
Robert’s -sugar-beet check 
came from the dealer just at 
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brought the home demon- 
stration agent from school 
to school and farm to farm registered 
over 1,000 miles each month. Clean 
teeth, deep breathing, good posture were 
some of the subjects of the short talks 
wherever the home demonstration agent 
went. Even the papers took it up. The 
young folks gave them the news. ‘Finch 
as the cleanest teeth of any school so 
far visited.”” “The best weight record 
last month was that of the Rosebud 
seventh-grade boys.”’ ‘‘Nine of the 20 
enrolled in the Howard upper grades 
have bad teeth.” That last report was 
true only once, for as soon as the children 
knew they had bad teeth, the dentists 
were kept busy until all of them were 
cared for. The doctors had to look after 
bad tonsils and adenoids. 


Vegetables for Vitamins 


Not long after the health campaign 
started, the boys planted more and dif- 
ferent varieties of vegetables—‘‘vege- 
tables for vitamins,” you know. Even 
the town baker joined the health program 
and baked whole-wheat bread according 
to the new health recipe. . In just a few 
months his daily sales of dark bread 
jumped from 24 loaves to 150. At the 
mill they made more whole-wheat flour 
instead of so much white flour, and some 


this time, so he went and had his teeth 
fixed himself. 


‘Parents Learned from. Children 


So many schools got interested that 
finally the teachers had to meet in groups 
with the home demonstration agent and 
bring back her ideas. Then the big boys 
and girls had to help more. Now the 
boys do the weighing and the girls hel 
the little ones get their shoes on*and off. 
It was funny how some of the mothers 
improved in weight, too. The thin ones 
gained and the stout ones grew thin. 
More than one bottle of laxative was 
thrown away when the women learned to 
eat regulating foods. Stores that had or- 
dered oranges and grapefruit only occa- 
sionally began ordering them every week. 
When Blue Ribbon Achievement Day 
came at the end of the first three years, 
there were some surprises. The boys and 
girls discovered that there were only 
about half as many “skinnies” as before. 
At the beginning, half the children were 
seriously underweight, but so many gained 
that the number was cut in two. Half 
the children with poor posture improved 


‘it. On-an average, at least two health 


habits had been improved for every child. 
Jessie G. Adee. 
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Wapiti 


EER? ELK? MOOSE? What do you 
call the animals shown above? An- 
swer is: Wapiti. 

Our early colonists erroneously called 
these animals elk, and the name has stuck 
to them so long that they are commonly 
referred to as “American elk.’”’ The cor- 
rect name, wapiti, is taken from the 
Indian word meaning white deer. 

Wapiti closely resemble the European 
red deer, but are larger in size. They are 
five feet in height at the shoulders and 
sometimes weigh as much as 1,000 pounds. 

The real American elk, or moose, as it 
is called, differs from the wapiti in many 
ways. One way to tell the two apart is 
by the antlers. Those of the wapiti re- 
semble the antlers of the stag. Those of 
the moose are irregularly formed and im- 
perfectly separated. The male or bull 
moose is taller and heavier than the wapiti. 
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Did you ever hear of Huckleberry 

Finn? Here’s his sister. You can’t 

see her freckles, but you know they’re 

there, with such a grin. A fine little 
farmerette 


cz? 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,947; 849 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a*helping hand, to believe in farm- 
tng, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR, COVER, YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


If you want the utmost in value and comfort in 
underwear ask for Munsinqwear. 

If you want the utmost in appearance and durability 
in hosiery ask for Munsingwear. - 


NSING 
ear 


VESTS 
BLOOMERS 
STEP-IN PANTS 
STEP -IN CHEMISES 
UNION SUITS 
BANDEAUX 
PRINCESS SLIPS 
NIGHT GOWNS 
HOSIERY 


Munsingwear quality 
assures service and 
satisfaction 





The utmost in style, beauty and value in un- 


derwear and hosiery for men, women,children. 


MUNSINGWEAR UNDERGARMENTS 


because of their quality and workmanship, the satisfactory way in which 
they fit and cover the form, their style and beauty and the unusual ser- 
vice they give the wearer are for 
sale by one or more of the leading 
merchants in practically every town 
of importance in the United States. 
It will pay you to locate and patronize 
the Munsingwear dealer in your 
community. In Munsingwear there 
is a right size and fabric for every 
member of the family. 


MUNSINGWEAR HOSIERY 


like Munsingwear underwear is a 
quality product made in all the 
wanted styles for men, women, chil- 
dren and infants. Women’s full 
fashioned silk hose are made in 
chiffon and service weights and may 
always be had in the newest shades. 





Sold only by retail merchants 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Coleman ,High Power Man- 
tles are made just the right 
shape, right size, right texture 
to give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use. Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick - Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns. 


Demand the Genuine—Look for 
the name “Coleman” stamped on each 
mantle. Protected by U.S. Patent. 
Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the 
box (1 dozen $1) —at your dealer's. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO 

(2684) 
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NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that, gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
as or electricity, has been tested by the U 
Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to 
the first. user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


J. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Farm Photos are Worth Keeping 
.s mount ’em in an album with 


Y vance ¥ Y 


The QUICK, EASY, ARTISTIC WAY. 
7* Fine for Laas cards, clippi » ete. Sold 
being fall po ene yori fo ere. A dime 

and samples to try. 
11 W. i. 
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| Big Candy Factory Needs Agent 


We peat ng | the best chocolate bars and chewin 


sample. Write Gorden Candy Co., 1416 Vine St., Dept. | co °. 
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‘Parlor Horseshoes 


By Harold Jackson 
a 














ITCHING horseshoes is-just as much 

fun in November as in June. But, 
alas, everything is usually so snowed in, 
wet or cold, that we can’t enjoy this 
pastime through the greater part of 
winter 

Here is an outfit which makes it pos- 
sible to pitch horseshoes any time of the 
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How the po ail shoe are : ale 


* thich 7 


year. It is good sport for parties on long 
winter evenings. 

The horseshoes are made by cutting 
sections from an old automobile casing. 
The sections should be about one inch 
wide. Being made of rubber, they can 
not damage the furniture or other fur- 
nishings of the house in any way. The 
detail of the stakes is shown in the sketch. 
A piece of board, 1 x 8 x 12 inches, is used 
as the base A piece of broom-handle 
seven inches loag is driven into a hole in 
the center of the board. This completes 
the stake. Two stakes are required, and 
are placed on the floor as far apart as the 
room will allow. 


Cc-Z9 


Camp Vail, held on the grounds of the 
Eastern States Exposition at Springfield, 
Mass., had its share of beauties present 
this year. The beauties were 4-H club girls 
from the eastern states, and in the 4H 
club booths they demonstrated health 
methods that ought to make any girl sweet 
and attractive as she grows up. Rhode 
Island emphasized the rules of health, 
such as regular sleep and exercise. The 
Maryland girls showed how to prepare the 
famous Maryland fried chicken. 


CZ 9 
cA Young (orn-Grower 


When Wilbur Tubbs 
of Charlotte, Mich., 
started his corn proj- 
ect, he made sure 
that the land was 
well prepared. The 
soil consisted of a 
heavy loam which 
had been in clover 
for two years. 
Wilbur added 100 
pounds of acid- 
phosphate fertil- 
izer and several 
loads of manure. 
He cultivated the 
corn four times 
and hoed it twice. 
When harvesting 
time came and 
Wilbur marketed 
his 50 bushels of Yellow Dent as seed, his 
check amounted to $300. Wilbur learned 
that plenty of manure and fertilizer is 
always a good investment. 




















These Smart Shoes 
Direct From Factory 


A good pair of patent leather shoes 
is indispensable. Send us your name 
and address and we will forward this 
dressy, snug-fitting pump at once. 


Pay Your Postman $4.95 


Don’t forget to tell us size and width. 


Money back if you are not fully satisfied. 
DIRECT WAY SHOE a” 


















P.O.Box 130 Lynn, Mass. 
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No matter where youlive you 
can have the convenience of 


coal or wood. i mi 
fatallation expenses oe 
o ashes, Nosmoke, 


15-DAY TRIAL “Ere oy 


a’ trial entirely at our risk. GENTS 
‘ake of special low 
guaranteed, | Virgin territory open. 
Se = opportunity. Wa enporience 
| toda 


SUNSHINE HEATER COmPANyY.| °° 
121 Sunshine | 


Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
amour HITE FLAME BURNER 
AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
Noemoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
a isfied users. G 


60 ets. post peld,ctamps or cotns8 tor was, 
not satisfie: 
























Your ey back if da. 
Wanted 
FLAME LIGHT CO. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
| ewoLuENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC J 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 






















Even If You Don’t Know A 

Single Note of Music 

Choose your favorite instrument now. 

Learn to play any instrument right at 
through 


me—in a few months remarkable 
. Easy as A.B. C. No exercises—no 
teacher. Entertain vow friends. FREE Booklet. | 
sieatln Conaus ahyo eammieae testo. “Wo elles. 
0 e 
ton Write NOW | 5 


U.S. School of Music, $711 Brunswick Building, New York 








Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


send coin. Send 15 cents in 
te 1927-28 Fall we and Winter Cata- 
log containing 500 misses’ and 


of ladies 
dren’s patterns, and embroidery “witches. Be 
pean to give number and size of = wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. 1 orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, pend Adp. 


Patterns are post 
coin for our up- 
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Getting Ready for 
the Winter Birds 




















LL bird-lovers 
in the north- 
ern states should 
prepare now for 
the winter birds. 
It is a mistaken 
idea that the ar- 
tificial feeding of 
birds spoils them for doing their work 
as Nature intended. Winter feeding is 
only a makeshift, and the birds will 
desert the feeding-houses when they can 
get their food from Nature. 
Remember that 
food must be 
laced where the 
irds can eat in 
safety. See that 
no cats can get it. 
One of the sim- 
plest feeding-houses is made of an open- 
front box (see Fig. 1). Place it on top of 
a pole, against a building or on a tree. 
Food placed on a cheese-box lid, on top 
of a pole, at- 
tracts birds, - as 
will be seen in 
Fig. 2, and you 














will be able to 
watch the birds 
feeding. 
A window box = 
is ‘excellent. A Fig. 3 


good type is shown in Fig. 3. Attach the 
box to your window and you will have 
the delightful 
experience of 
watching the 
birds dine with 
only a sheet of 
glass between 
you and them. 

A more elab- 
orate house, but 
one that is easily 
built, is shown 
in Fig. 4. In this 
sketch, the front 
panel is partly 
omitted so that 
the feed-box 
can be seen. 

A good height 
for feed-house is 
five feet to the bottom of the roof. The 
upper part should be four and one-half 
feet square; upper feeding-table, two feet 
square. 

The lower small feed-box is used only 
to attract birds, and many bhbird-lovers 
remove it after the birds have found the 
top and main feeding-box. If possible, 
use wood with the bark on. Cedar makes 
excellent houses. 

On all these houses, suet should be 
fastened by wire to one of the supports, 
Some birds will use these feeding Lanade 
as a protection during cold &’and stormy 
weather. 















C-Z- 2 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
910,829 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Jo 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GLASTENBUpy 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Spring Needle Knit Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


“ to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit 
SHIRTS and DRAWERS 


$2 to $4.50 Per Garment 


Australian WOOL and COTTON MIXTURES and ALL WOOL 
LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY WEIGHTS: EIGHT GRADES 


Guaranteed Not to Shrink 


75 VEARS REPUTATION 


For Booklet, Address 
GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 





Sold by Leading Dealers 








Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sports- 


wi efabtt Gessner eB nS 


SEL AND W 


FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Set fs or 8 
Pifow To USE A 
RAZOR” 
MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Chie 
Established 1877 








way, New York City. 


queue Jackets. Write for a FREE copy—now quam 


ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Farm where three and sometimes four profitable are 

Cr eee cares tine came land — where fortio eolle are 

adapted to raising oranges, gra , bananas“winter 

ing is ‘at bulbs, ,erapes, tc._where pouliey 
fal living conditions, mild cli- 

| ’ 

EE agatha ier marian 

ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Room 530 Ortando, Florida 








ASTHMA 


> J > 

Quick, Soothing Relief 

USCLES relax; Coughing and Strangling ceases. 

Your breath comes freely, the spasmodic attack 
stops. Relief comes quickly and easily from the time- 
tried and proven Vapo-Cresolene! Write for the new 
booklet entitled, “Free Breathing,” and learn all about 
the wonderful results from inhaling the soothing 
vapors of Cresolene, especially in relieving asthma, . 
whooping cough, head colds, night coughs, bronchitis 
and laryngitis. Oucfit consists of Loe 
the special Vaporizer and ample fa 
supply of Cresolene. Sold by good 
druggists everywhere. Price $1.75. 
If you experience any difficulty in 
getting the genuine Vapo-Creso- 
lene outfit or liquid, tell us when 
writing for booklet. Vapo-Creso- 
lene Co., Dept 1011, 64 Cortlandt 
St., New York City. 






Est. 7 1879 
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The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


demonstrates this spirit for the 
benefit of American Trappers and Fur Shippers 


This Old Reliable House of Funsten is a strong organization 
possessing every facility necessary for serving the American 
trapper to best advantage. In the Funsten Organization, 
every faculty is trained to provide greatest aid for the 
Trapper and Fur Shipper. Such is the standard of Funsten 
Service which Trappers and Fur Shippers have known so well 
during the past forty-five years. 





# St. Louis Is The Nation’s Fur Market 
SHIP ALL FURS TO FUNSTEN 


Prices are high and the Fur Market is sound. Stupendous quantities of all kinds 
of furs are required now to supply the world’s biggest buyers who attend Funsten 
Sales. Continuous demand maintains highest prices. We are rushing this good 
news to Trappers and Fur Shippers because the House of Funsten is called upon 
to provide sufficient furs to fill the requirements of these world wide buyers. 
Funsten will pay the highest market prices for all furs received. The market is 
strong and every trapper and fur shipper should take advantage of this favorable 
situation to get the most money for his furs. Ship every pelt you have to Funsten 
d Ship today. 


\ 2 
Funsten Grading Brings Highest Prices 


Funsten graders are favorably known for their broad experience and high efficiency in 
grading furs. They grade sincerely and fairly. They give a square deal to every 
Trapper and Fur Shipper. They treat you as they would like to be treated if they 
were in your place. Since 1881 the House of Funsten has paid millions upon millions 
of dollars to Trappers and Fur Shippers all over this country. There is fine satisfaction 
in knowing that our relations have merited good will and given satisfaction and profit 
to those whom we served. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FUNSTEN COMPLETE TRAPPING INFORMATION 


Funsten Fouke Fur Co. }f° fr7sten St. Louis, Mo. 


Funsten Catalog Is Built to Help 
Make Trappers More Successful 


Be sure to send me Funsten Big Free Catalog of Trapping Supplies as 
soon as possible. Include your complete trapper’s service, provide me 
with reliable fur market reports and shipping tags. I want all the infor- 
mation you can provide me with so I may trap with greater profit this 
winter. I am depending upon the Old House of Funsten to help me 
have a most successful fur season. 














Ni R.F. D. Bots 
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B ringing Furbearers 
to Your Traps 


M's trapping is mostly near or on 
water. Small, meandering creeks 
offer the best places for sets, since the 
animals can find shelter for runways and 
dens. Food is easy to get in the shallow 
places. If the trapper will go along 
streams late in summer and dig dens in 
the banks, he will find later that minks 
have enlarged the burrows and moved 
into them. In short, the trapper can have 
the “fur pockets” just where he wants 
them, so catches can be made to the best 
advantage. 

The way to dig the pockets is as fol- 
lows: Wade along the shores of a creek 
and select places for dens under over- 
hanging banks, near roots of trees, by 
shelving rocks, ete. Carefully remove the 
earth, making the burrows about 18 
inches deep and four or five inches in 
diameter.When you have finished, leave 
the spot as nearly natural as possible; 
that is, leave no boot marks, etc. Some- 
times draping the den with a bush or with 
weeds beine to make the appearance in- 
viting. fiat of all, dash water over 
everything with which the hands may 
have come in contact, so as to destroy the 
human scent. 

Dens should not, of course, be made 
too close together. Perhaps every 100 
yards is close enough. Sometimes, if 
conditions are just right, two burrows 
within a few rods of each other will be 
occupied. Hence, the matter of distance 
must be left largely to the judgment of 
the trapper.. It may help the beginner 
who has not had much experience, to say 
that if there is but a comparatively short 
distance on the stream that will furnish 
what the mink desires, and signs indicate 
that the animals are fairly numerous, 
several burrows to 100 yards will be none 
too many. After all is said and done, too 
few dens is worse than too many. 


Do All Work at One Time 


The pelt hunter must not make the 
mistake of doing his digging at various 
times—that is, making one hole today, 
another in a week, and so on. The idea 
is to get the work over with as soon as 
possible and then stay away from. the 
dens until the trapping season opens. 
Some inexperienced trappers will putter 
around enlarging the burrows, months 
after they were dug. Others can not 
resist the temptation of a close examina- 
tion. All these things tend to defeat the 
very object which the trapper hopes to 
accomplish. 

Small rapids furnish ideal feeding 
grounds for a number of small furbearers. 
The waters* wash fish, crabs, clams, etc., 
into holes where they are easy to get. 
The mink likes these places, and so fa 
raccoon. Make these places more attrac- 
tive by planting food there. During 
summer and fall months, scraps of meat 
serve. It does not matter much which 
kind if the meat is fresh. The animals get 
into the habit of coming to these spots 
for food, and later on, good catches can 
agg 4 be made there. Avoid large 
baits. They generally serve no popes 
except to warn the game, Where there 
are riffles, such as have been described, 
furbearers will locate near. You can help 
matters somewhat by making the pockets 
eek | mentioned, so far as mink is 
concerned, at least. 
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The raccoon, muskrat and mink like to 
investigate hollow logs that are anchored 
in shallow water. Sets made at the en- 
trances are almost sure fur getters and 
may be depended upon, if properly made, 
to take pelts so long as the ice - awe not 
form. 

And the tile-drain outlet-—how many 
times have we passed, on the banks of 
streams, outlets clogged with mud? Dig 
them open. As a rule, the owner will 
thank you, for a better flow is permitted. 
Make a small ditch to the drain. This 
rarely freezes so long as water flows, and 
will attract game to the place. In ‘fact 
sets at tiles are perhaps the easiest and 
most successful for the amateur to make 
for mink. 


Tunnels and Tile Drains 


Where two ditches or small cveeks come 
together at a sharp angle, it usually is 
easy «to make a_ tunne between them, 
just above the junction, so the water 
flows through. Such excavations are 
natural draws for mink, raccoon’ and 
muskrat during the entire. season. Fre- 
quently, skunk, civet, weasel and opossum 
visit these turninels. 

A similar fur pocket can be made with 
tiles, if they can be had without too much 
trouble. Select shallow water. Lay sev- 
eral tiles so as to make a sort of a tunnel, 
using. stones, mud, .etc., to guide the 
water through. Minks, it seems, inva- 
riably try to enter such places, and sets 
at each entrance usually get many pelts 
during the season. 

Baited pockets made during the trap- 
ping season often serve the trapper 
nicely. Select places under roeks and 
banks. Use parts of muskrat carcasses, 
always putting the bait in the same spot. 
Soon you will find signs of game nearby— 
depending in large measure, though, on 
your skill in doing the work without 
le saving signs of your presence. When the 
animals become "temiller with such spots, 
they generally are not hard to catch. Jn 
fact, they get used to the locations and the 
food and seem to lose part of their cun- 
ning. It must be said, however, that the 
presence of flesh near mink dens often 
makes the animals more wary than usual. 
The pelt hunter must weigh these things 
carefully before he uses the idea. 


Cc-Z 9 
Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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Crop rotation might be called “farm 

relief.” The fel who said that 

nothing is impossible never tried to 

drive a cow through a narrow door 
on a rainy night 
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NATIONS FUR MARKET - 








BEST FOR FIFTY YEARS 




















Laclede founded the Raw Fur Market in St. Louis and Taylor developed this market to its 

mammoth size, petiens power and world wide influence. It is the supreme ambition < F.C myer 

Fur Company, Fur Exchange Building, St: Louis, to do more for, to give more to Trappers 

could be wee for from any other source. For here is an organization complete throughow' id and 

ing the knowledge, practical experience, bred in the bone, so to speak, dating see to 1871, and 
ializing in a pd definite business dealing direct with American Trappers and Fur 

During this time F. C. Taylor Fur penn has proved to be the most forceful factor in floc. rus 


_pennies into dollars for the Trapper through the practice, enforcement and conduct of sound business 


principles. The Trapper makes more money when he deals direct with Taylor. 


Expert Grades Insure 
Highest Fur Prices 


Taylor graders are expert graders because they 


have devoted»their entire lives to the fur busi- * 


anne They know furs and they strive to please 
and build greater good will for Taylor. 
their ex ience has given them a knowledge 
through aylor eon unequalled by any “ 
fur concern. er is your ex 
depent is not eet but it is unbiased and 
Keer Therefore, Taylor grading means better 
ea and Taylor grading insures highest 


World’s Buyers Attend 


Taylor Mammoth Sales 


Mammoth Fur Sales conducted by F. C. Taylor 
Fur Co., Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, are 
the largest sales exclusively featuring American 
Raw Furs held in the entire world. Buyers 
representing dealers and manufacturers from all 
parts of the world attend these sales and supply 
their needs here. Keen competition keeps 
so at top notch 30 ype 8 the entire season. 

aylor eee, se methods produce best 
possible results for defen buyers and trappers 











prices for furs. who send their furs here. 


SHIP ALL YOUR FURS TO ST.LOUIS 


And Mark Every Bundle to F. C. Taylor Fur Company 


Furs are in demand and prices are high. The market is healthy. World’s Leading Buyers attending 
the Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales depend upon Taylor to supply their needs. Their call is for more 
furs: “We must have more furs at once” is their insistent appeal. This is of vital interest to all 
trappers and fur shippers. Ship all it your furs now, do not wait and be sure to mark every bundle to 


F, C. Taylor Fur company Se t Building, St. Louis, Mo. The best paid trappers, men 
and boys, deal direct with os ur know that Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales provide an 


American trapping grounds. Highest prices always 
ail at Taylor sales, which enables all Taylor shi to obtain the highest market value for their 
Sid, Bundle up every piece of fur you have and ship to Taylor today. 


Trappers Are Protected ThroughTaylorReputation 


Fame that endures is sufficient reward to many for a life time of effort and greater accomplishment. 
Then, too, a well deserved and outstanding reputation is more difficult to attain than financial suc- 
cess. When; name or a business has achieved success and financial independence, the importance 
of a reputation so earned becomes doubl valuable to all that are served. F. C. Taylor Fur Com- 
y reputation today after more than fifty years of personal service to American Trappers and Fur 
hippers is an even greater asset than financial independence could secure. It means more because 
it rellects the confidence of Trappers all over this great country of ours in Taylor values and service. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. Sintc'zids, St. Louis, Mo. ra 


SEND COUPON FOR THIS BIG BOOK ® 
Tells About FREE Remington Shot Guns © 


immediate cash market for fe furs received 




















Send axe entchiy Big Poon BB Tayler Bosh of Trnesent Tesaping® 
with Hints on Fur and Ts ales cane Ee 
the mast authente Far Market —— I want te knew how te save 
and obtain best catch of f the most money this winter. Alse 
shipping tags. FREE TO 
# 
Name Oe R. F. D. Box 
a 
EE a State..... ee 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


on went to save big 
our Supplies, 
ca to ay 1s°G ioe 9 

ists, Trapper’s Guide, 

rade Furs, $i. 00 ~~ 

Sold in Doz. lots 

only. Add Pos- 

tage. Wt. 7 Ibe. 
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HILL BROS. FUR CO 

379 Hill Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Ca 


Name 





Town 











PAYS ME MORE 
FUR MONEY 

THAN ANYONE ELSES) 
SAYS J.L.STEWART 


J. L. Stewart, Crewe, Va. now ships all his 
furs to George I; pe "New York’s largest raw 
fur ited letter tells why. 
“1 wish to odauaan you on your grading of 
ture.Since | turned ony furs to Fon, | can catety cay 
irealize MORE MONEY thani § have elsewhere. 0 
Hyntrots of similar letters from trappers and 
collectors all ove the country prove that Fox 
pays bigg: fants ices, makes quicker payments, 
ym ye tae. sallshipping c rgee—siv esevery- 

& Square I around. Mail coupon for 
Fox New Fatoumanteed fur price i" 7 REE 
shi ghipping g, tags. trap 

ters fon trap- 
poy fixe yourself with 
whom we do business. 


FO 
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3 George feof fox Corp. 

S/ 222 We 30ch St., ha York 

(VY Send me free items mentioned in 
this ad. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coates, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 

Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 
586 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y 
ATTRA 
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To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Rordareat” yen rice’ “oa “buick 


F | Gecwere to anyone shpeaeeated in Raw Fure. 
ree Trappers Guide to those who ship to us 
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. Satisfaction. 






























Trapper Tom Talks on Fur Grading 


OM,” said I, 
coming to his 


cabin one after- 
noon with a grade sheet from a 
recent shipment, ‘“‘why didn’t they grade 


that mink I caught down by Rock Creek 
bridge as extra large? You saw the skin 
and know that it was the biggest one any 
one had seen in years around here, but 
this fur firm——”’ 

The old trapper laughed. ‘‘You’re 
just like the rest of the trappers, in- 
cluding myself,’’ he said. ‘“‘When we trap 
a large animal we always expect the ex- 
treme prices. But do you know’’—and he 
»ointed to the gr: ade on a fur sheet that 
- on the table—“that the ‘Extra Large’ 
is only for the biggest skins, with the best 
furs and color? 

I looked again. ‘It only says ‘selected’ 
under the grade Extra Large. I didn’t 
know——’”’ 

“That's the trouble,” interrupted Tom. 
“Most trappers do not understand just 
how the grades are made. Perhaps I can 
explain a few things which will make you 
better satisfied with your returns and at 
the same time convince you that you are 
gener: ally paid every cent a pelt is worth. 

“You can not expect that every bi 
mink, raccoon or skunk will be classifi 
as Extra Large. In order to get the 
extreme price, not only must the pelt 
be larger than the average, but it must, 
in the case of most skins, be of darker color 
and finer fur. This combination is mighty 
hard to find, but whea a pelt lacks any 
of the other requirements, outside of size, 
it must be valued accordingly. 

“Fur buyers, as a whole, take it for 
granted that you understand this, but 
only a very few trappers do. Therefore, 
the shippers often are dissatisfied when 
they catch a large skin which has poor 
color and coarse fur, as was the case with 
your mink. But if you remember what I 
tell you, then you will know more about 
grading.” 


Sending Out Checks 


‘But the fur houses ought to explain this 
to us,” I protested, still not convinced. 

“Ww hy don’t they write——’”’ 

“Why?” Tom interrupted. “Don’t 
you know that some of the big firms re- 
ceive 6,000 shipments of raw fur a day and 
must get returns to their customers with 
the least possible delay? If they had to 
write a letter of explanation concerning 
every skin they never would get the 
checks into the hands of the shippers. 

“T’ll tell you something more. Many 
fur buyers have a printed sheet that shows 
various grades. Suppose, for instance, 
you sent in a large mink, of poor color 


By G. J. THIESSEN eecng ag The sorter 


nows, for instance, that 

your pelt is worth $8.50. 
This is their quotation for a medium, 
dark-color skin. He jots down the valua- 
tion and the average trapper complains 
because he is sure the pelt sent was large 
but he got orily the price quoted for 
medium. As a result, a misunderstanding 
occurs. 

“He got all his pelt was worth, but 
because of the extra work the grader does 
not write that the mink is large but 
coarse-furred and poor color.”’ 

“What is a prime pelt?” I asked. 

“A prime skin is one on which the flesh 
side is of a pinkish-white color. If it is 
blue or black—the blacker it is the poorer 
the quality, as a rule—it is not prime. 
Let me add also that a prime pelt may not 
be full-furred, although generally it is. 
Some firms list prime skins as Number 
One, but because of variations, this is 
sometimes confusing to the novice.’ 

“In what way?” I asked, knowing my 
friend had hit upon a subject that it 

leased him to talk about. “Just ex =e 
how a Number One and prime con 


‘Difference in Grades 


“Take the skunk, for instance: Some 
firms grade the Number One as Black; 
the Number Two as Short Stripe; the 
Number Three as Long or Narrow Stripe; 
and the Number Four as Broad Stripe. 
These have no bearing as to quality what- 
ever. In other words, a Black Skunk is a 
Number One regardless of whether it is 
rime or not, and a Short Stripe is a 
Sasher Two. In this case the number 
indicated does not have anything what- 
ever to do with the quality of the fur. 
When skunks are graded this way, un- 
prime pelts of sedi quality are thrown 
down a grade in valuation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Suppose you had a good quality un- 
prime Black pelt. A firm that used the 
above method would value it the same as 
the prime Short Stripe. If the Black 
Skunk was not the average good unprime, 
it probably would go into the same grade 
as the prime Number Threeg-or maybe 
lower, if unusually poor 

“Just what is a Black Skunk?” was my 
next question. 

“Most fur firms take any skin as 
‘Black’ if the stripe does not run past the 
shoulder, although some others make 
what they call a ‘Star Assortment’ and 
will not accept anything with a stripe as 
— You can understand how a 

er of this kind can pay far more for 

Bleek Skunk’ than one who takes all 
mn with a stripe not past the shoulder.” 
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“Yes,” I answered, “and since you 
have been good enough to tell me this, 
I’d like to know how the other grades of 
skunk are made. To illustrate, what is a 
Short Stripe, a Long Stripe and a Broad 
Stripe?” 

“Fur grading,” replied my friend, “is 
elastic. There is no absolute rule by which 
one can go. I have found, however, that 
most consider a Short Stripe as a pelt 
with the white not past the hips; that the 
Narrow Stripe, or Long Western, as some 
call it, is a skin with a thin white stripe 
clear to the tail; the Broad Stripe is one 
that has considerable white in the stripe 
down the back—in some instances there is 
almost as much white as black. 


What Is a Good Pelt? 


“There are a number of things you 
must take into consideration when valuing 
pelts: First, you will have to know if 
they are unprime or not, and if not of 
first quality, just how well they are furred. 
Color, so far as mink, raccoon and fox are 
concerned, is of great importance, and the 
better this is, the greater the value. Size, 
too,. has a bearing on value, as all of us 
know. Then there are other imperfec- 
tions which determine price. For instance, 
you might have a large, prime dark mink 
with coarse fur. It would not bring the 
highest quotation. Or you might catch a 
large, beautiful fox of good color, but its 
fur might be rubbed. Such a skin could 
not be worth as much as a perfect one. 
Consider a pelt that has a hole or two in 
it. That would not be worth as much as 
equal quality which was perfect. I might 
add, too, that hides which have been taken 
with a shotgun, even when there are no 
punctures in the pelt, often aré ‘graded 
down’ because the pellets have ‘scored the 
fur’; that is, cut ridges through the nap. 
This makes them undesirable for manu- 
facturing purposes. On the other hand, so 
far as skunk and raccoon are concerned, 
also opossum, small holes in the neck or 
head do not affect the value.”’ 

“You have told me many things that 
I never understood before, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate it.” 


Don’t Salt the Pelts 


“There is much more to learn. To illus- 
trate, you may have a full-furred prime 
pelt, of good color and fine texture; but if 
mishandled—that is, not skinned or 
stretched right—it will not bring top price. 
If you attempt to tan or salt raw furs, 
regardless of the quality, size and condi- 
tion, they will make a deduction.” 

Trapper Tom was getting restless. He 
had talked more in the last hour than he 
usually did in a week. Accordingly, I put 
on my coat and started for the door. 
“T’ll try to remember all you told me,” 
I said as I left. “I never dreamed there 
was so much to grading furs.” 

‘“‘There are many other things besides 
these to learn and when you come back 
again I shall try to give you some more 
facts about the various sorts. The main 
thing to remember is that you can get 
much information from your return sheets 
about the methods used. Spend your 
spare time studying the grades.” 


CZ 2 


Soft and immature corn is likely to spoil 
if piled up too fast, and should be scat- 
tered over as wide a space as possible 
when filling the crib. The common prac- 
tise of letting the corn pile up as high as 
possible before changing the spout or con- 
veyer from the portable or inside elevator 
will prove disastrous this fall, except in 
exceptional cases where the corn is ripe 
and dry. Changing the spout to deliver 
the corn to a different place each time a 
load is elevated to the crib will give the 
corn a much better chance to dry out. 
Ventilators of wood or hollow tile laid at 
frequent intervals through the crib will 
also greatly aid the drying process. 
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Why @ir’s have been 
official side-arms of the 
U.S. Government since 1847 


CGENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR established a 

precedent when, at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he ordered one thousand Colt Revolvers for 
the U. S. Army. From that day to this Colt’s have 
remained the official side-arms of the U. S, Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, “in” consequence of its 


The Colt’s cap and ball model marked superiority to any other known pistol.” 
Revolver furnished to the U. S. (Official report, Board of Officers, March 20, rg11.) 
Government for use during the The selection of a fire arm by a government, a 


Mexican War 


municipality or a knowing individual is never 
based upon sentiment. Absolute, 100 per cent reli- 
ability governs the purchase. 
Exactly the same grade of manufacture furnished 
by Colt’s to the uJ S. Government, police depart- 
ments and protective agencies is available to you. 
In the item of safety, too, Colt’s are paramount. 
The Colt Positive Lock and Colt Automatic Grip. 
The type of Colt’s Revolver car- Safety discount carelessness by absolutely prevent- 
ea ce pa oe ge gt ho ing accidental discharge. 

| Pare st 00 Ss aa Responsibility for the ee of your property, 

your home, your loved ones is too serious a mat- 

ter to be entrusted to ag arm of doubtful lineage, 
You know Colt to be a sturdy American product 
whose stern protection is recognized the world 
over. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 










Colt ¢‘PeacemMaxker” (Single 


Action Army). The gun that blazed Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
the Western Trail —still preferred Pacinc Coast Representative 
by many outdoor men 717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


eMaKkers OF GisToRY 


is a book of adventures in which 
Colt’s have figured. May we mail 
itto you with our Catalog No. 23? 






Colt’s Government Model cal. 
45 Automatic Pistol. The reg- 


side-arm since 1911 
















































PRICES HIGHEST AT 


Ne d different. 
Dping methods. “Animal 


THE LARGEST FUR RECEIVING HOUSE IN trapping 
ustrations,Game Laws. 





FOR HIGHEST PRICES OF THE SEASON 
Great Demand tor Your Furs | 


Send trial shipment at once. Our Be Check will convince 


in Big Demand 
SHIP 














ST.LOUIS. MO. 






ewer - - — mwnw ne ee ee - 
ABRAHAM FUR CO., 203 ABRAHAM BUILDING, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. Send Free Book, Lists and 





ocbet Reporte Phice 
FREE s*spin ‘ags, and other information. 
your name and address today to 
-W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc. 
44 F West 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 

































fay TRAPPERS ' $68 ae" 


just as Iam showing thousands of fellow 
Trappers just like you, how to MAKE 
MORE PROFITS on FURS. You want 
these EXTRA PROFITS. Your name 
and address on a one-cent Gov’t Postcard 
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30 Days 
E TRIAL 


PLUS in and tune in. Radioenjoyment night after 
night. Coast to coast reception. Amazing clear- 
ness. No batteries, eliminators, chargers, bother, 
muss and disappointments. Absolutely electric 
from start to finish —absolutely perfect. Guaranteed. 
Shipped direct at rock-bottom factory prices but you try it 


FREE for 30 days before you buy. 


7 Tubes—Single Control 


You tune inall stations with this powerful seven-tube all- 
electric radio by easy turning of one illuminated drum con- 
airline, dependable selectiv- 
ity. Set is housed in genuine burl-finish solid walnut. 
Ready for operation two minutes after you have it. 


Beautiful Ampliphonic Console 


A master-piece of beautiful furnjture—a master-piece of radio con- 
struction. All-electric radio in solid burl finish walnut console. Built 
in cone speaker of finest quality and accuracy for both 


trol. Has space for logging. 


high and low notes. 










and ‘giving poe th 
both 


console one table models, 











Write for FREE Literature 


As you owe yourself the best in radio you owe it to your- 

self to know all about the Randolph Radio Sets. Write s 
us today for gomotess literature illustrating Randolph Bi 
a Battery Radio Sets in full colors 


lete description and information about 4 
‘Discounts 


RANDOLPH 
Radio Corp. 
744 W. Lake St. 
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Electric Radio 
Console Model 


at new low oy oe 


<=. 99 
Battery 
operation 
RETAIL PRICE 
COMPLETELY 















ASSEMBLED 










toAgents 


Work either full or part time 

make big money. A Ae Ee 
discounts to agents. No experi- 
ence required. Randoiph Radio 
Sets sell on first demonstration. 








Dept. 204 Tremendous advertising campaign 
Chi 511. rake obi ead nag ~ 
make big money this way mone 
cago, ig set sent on 












Skunk, Muskrat, 
Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Fox, Weasel, Wolf. 
Be sure of best prices. 
Write for price list now. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN 


Famous Among Trappers for 20vears 


147 West 24” St. New York 


FREE 
S A M p L, E, which brings the animal to 


B A | ir sample paste bait and ship- 
L ping tags, also our price 
ist of furs and traps. 


Ship your furs to the old- 
est fur geceivens house in 












Get this sample— 
Catch more Furs! 


our remarkable bait 





Learn at Home by 


e " . 
Mail Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fasci nating new art. Be- 
crets revealed. Easily, quickly eS by 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PROFITS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
prices. ,Learn from old reliable school, 
20 years’ Ere 


Besatital illustrated 

How to Learn 

4 ys cat Game’”’, 

with dozens of photos 

of mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
Write Today. Taxidermy is a 


FRE 

NEC E SSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers 
INVESTIG AT E. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 

Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW I! 
pcossccesscnssasessagesssesas 
N. W. School of Lb —— hy A 
Pert y+ Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


/ \ Send me your Pl illustrated book 
/ FREE \ **How op to Mount Gem or a 9 tell ne 
31018).¢ 7 quickly by a ap Nos obli- 
! gation. 
COLO Name ..... - 
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er. Louis, 
ed. i shipments 
held separate and prices 
uoted, if desired. Writefor 
lists and free sample now. 
EUGENE DONZELOT & SON 
Established 1844 
200 Donzelot Bldg. St.Louls,Mo, 


to = ne Donzelots am 
ele)’ MI °) = 


Pay $35 ¢0 $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
Seca. Woene or eleswhere.” Big List 

















How to Qualify” nelled 
's instruction Bureau, 1%) St. Levis, & Me. 





Make = Bi Moncy 
+ oP Ps fOr LYON 


= for Se Ae Paice Dist 


Toler REE! ia che ei 
— Ei See oeere eo 


nf’ 266 Delaware St:, Kansas City,Mo; 


BANKRUPT AND BARGAIN SALES 


Make Enormous Profits. We furnish warning. Either 
men or women. Portionlars FREE. Write today. 
OLIFFORD-CROSRY (©O., Dept. 14, 428-431 W. Superior, Chicage. 




















We Find in 
the Shops \ 


























“Fig. 11 


The popular Deauville triangle shown in 
Fig. 12 is hand-dyed in Batik effect on 
silk crépe, with borders (on all 
three sides) in American beau- 
ty, in gold tan orin Napoleon 
blue. It sells for $1. 








The silvered table pads (hot- 
dish mats) shown in Fig. 13 are 
in Dutch-silver design. The 
pads are finished with felt base 
and are ‘easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. The pads measure 
three and one-half, four, and four and one- 
half inches and sell for 69 cents for the 
set of three. 





Children have as much fun modeling 
in clay as they find in making mud pies 
and the clay is cleaner, prettier and can 
be used again and again. The outfit shown 
in Fig. 14 can be purchased for 50 cents. 

These ideas for Christmas gifts are pre- 
sented simply as a service to Our Folks; 
we do not have the articles for sale, but 
will be glad to put buyers in touch with 
sellers. The prices are those quoted by 
the shops at the time the articles were 
inspected. 
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Calcium Cyanid 
| for Rats 


Continued from page 16 











eee 
cyanid dust into rat harbors, but a foot- 
pump duster, similar to a bicycle pump 
but of greater diameter, most nearly meets 
requirements in poultry plants and on 
farms. This type of duster will enable the 
operator to force the dust into the extremes 
of rat systems which are impossible to 
reach with a less-powerful pump. For 
use around the exteriors of residences, 
however, and in other places where only 
burrows in the ground are involved, a 
smaller, inexpensive hand-pump duster 
will give satisfactory results. Dust-pumps 
should be lubricated with powdered foes 
ite each time they are used, and always 
be emptied before being put away. 


Poison! Be Careful! 


Both the caleium-cyanid dust and crystals 
and the hydrocyanic-acid gas given off by 
them are extremely poisonous and should 
be handled with the utmost care. This 
poison should not be used in enclosed 
buildings or transferred from the con- 
tainer to the duster indoors. Avoid 
breathing the gas given off, and always 
wash the hands after handling the poison. 
The dust rapidly deteriorates upon ex- 
posure to air, so that the cans should be 
quickly and tightly closed after removing 
part of the contents. Store in a safe 
place away from the house and out of reach 
of children, irresponsible persons and live- 
stock. 

For poisoning from  calcium-cyanid 
fumes, breathe fresh air and inhale am- 
monia fumes as a stithulant. 








a Zar 
Here They Are 


Answers to ‘‘Ask Us These,” page 7. If 
you think some of them are wrong, all 
right: so do we. 

1. Call the police station. Possibly you 
dropped it along the road somewhere. 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

. You can search me. 

. Big Bill Thompson, mayor of Chicago. 

. A device for getting the farmer’s vote 
without giving him anything he asks 
for. 

6. Noah and his folks and considerahle 


Ol # Co bo 


stock. 
7. Put her on the scales, tell her to stand 
still, and drop a penny in the slot. 


8. Is that bird dead? I didn’t even know 
he was sick. 
9. Neither; a straight banana. 

10. Your flivver and 80 cents. 

11. Aaron Sapiro. 

12. Indiana’s favorite son. The Hoover 
State was named after him. Inventor 
of the vacuum cleaner. 

( Advertisement.) 

13. We are not sure, but the last time we 
saw Mary she was wearing a caracul 
coat. 

i4. Some Tammany man. Why? What 
difference does it make? 

.5. You would, too, if you saw the kind 
of movie films they export. 

16. It would be perfectly all right to pre- 
pare it in your nightgown and bath- 
robe if none of the guests were around. 

17. A miracle. 

18. Send us 2-cent stamp for address of 
French Minister of Finance. 

19. He was at that time a very bellicose 
man. 

20. Yes, but rather risky. Better pay at 

the box office and go in the regular 

way. 
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cleaning windows, 











over the su: 


aDayPROTT 


HE2£’s an absolutely new, money-making me 

bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK 
PROFITS! . You can make $50 a week in 
$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS EANER—as 


new, pure, harmless liquid that easily and instan Roce Bg a 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Uneq for 
mirrors, windshields, yeglasses, etc. 


or 


stantly removes all dust, 
After one application windows shine, 









e time— 


show cases, ¢ 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, 
garages, etc., and take orders. We do not sell dealers. busi- 
ness from your wee ust come through you, and you alone get 
the profit on every to 
four orders. Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy 
rface of the glass and then polish with a dry cloth. In- 


m 
. Every demonstration brin two 
Glass’ Cleaner, rub 


d t . 
dirt, grease an ee 


ean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is for him. 
Men and women everywhere are ng amaz- 
ing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and my 
850 other fast-selling products. Chris. Vaughn, 
Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. O. Van 

Ill., averages more than $100 a week; Mrs. 
K. Roof, 8. O., earned $50 in her first 
week's spare time; Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. ¢’ 
earns $18 to $20 a day; H. O. Hanson, N.®., 
makes $75 s week in spare time. ou can 
make this big money, tool 


Send No Money 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. All I 
want you to do is let me show & eo how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train- 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell = what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no risk 
whatever. You can’t lose a penny and yet 
you have a wonderful chance to reap big prof- 


its ckly. You can make $10 to $20 a day 
Meat 1 from the start. 

Mai Coupon NOW 
Introduce Jiffy Glass ner in your léeali 
while it’s new. This is your chance to a A 
more money than u've ever made before. 
SSiiedsn’ te sent Aat Gulab tor We youn 

on uu r 
Ben coupon "TODAY! " 
(BES SSSSSSSSSSSSST SRST SSS SSS See SsSssS 
THE JIFFY co. 
3609 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me full details of your money- 
making proposition without cost or obligation. 


NBMO..cecccecccccesesscsvessesseseses 
REETOEB. Sccccccccccccsccccccscececeess 


(Print or Write Plainly.) 
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Federal Land 
Banks are 
located at 


Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 


» Nebr. Government Insurance 


paid the day it is due. 


31 Nassau Street 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular 
No. 16, “Financing the Farmer,” to 


Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Guard Your Savings! 


Wes you have surplus funds to invest, play safel Invest 
. in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than any single first farm 
mortgage. Back of these Bonds are mortgages on more than 
400,000 farms valued at over twice the amount loaned upon them. 
The prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks 
with combined capital and reserves of 
more than $70,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 
You can secure these Bonds at any Federal Land 
Bank, or from the Fiscal 
tions of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. Readily saleable; excellent collateral. 
Over a Billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are 
in the hands of investors, including more than 
one hundred million dollars in the United States 
bene, W. d. Seasoned 
Springfield, Mass. ‘tem years’ test. Interest always 
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FREE TRIAL TILL FEBRUARY! 
In Your Own Home 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS Si.z2o 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 
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HIS way you get ange cna 


| magazines at great savi ubscrip- 
tions may be new, renewal or extension. 
Simply choose the number that suits you 

f best, enclose your remittance and mail. 
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Fine Tone 
Musical rsa, eeaed 


Fear shotge of Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Corn 

Urutcie pease EO ehts Gane Grtar landolin or Banjo Mandolin. You neti 

be proud to < own any one of these instruments and we will give you one 
A fom cents a day for lessons is your only expense. Our 


system in eo ensy that you can play several pieces by note 
J At lessons. We rantee # cecens oF pe cherse In- 


e gua n 
strument and lessons sent on one week's free trial. Write for book- 
let today, no obligation. Over 2» 200,000 satisfied pupils. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONPDEKCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
1632 North Halsted Street, Dept. 383, Chicago, Hlinoie 
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Philadelphia, Pa. \ 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





and makes a better looking job. 











What Do Ps, 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
| vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
| advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
| eral farm conditions (including legal, 
) veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 





National Services 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader Others are answered in per- 











sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 





Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Palm Needs Repotting 


HAVE a palm that I have had one 

year. It has had only one new leaf. 
It has had six leaves in all, some of which 
have died. It is in a four-inch pot. Is 
this pot too small for that size palm? If 
I transplant it, how large a pot should be 
used, and what kind of soil is best for a 
palm? How often should a palm be 
watered? Should it be watered often 
sparingly, or at lengthy intervals with a 


lot of water? H. E. N. 


I suspect that your palm needs a larger 
pot and some fresh earth. A palm with six 
leaves should be in a pot six inches ,in di- 
ameter. When you repot it, give it a good, 
rich earth with about an inch of broken 
rocks or pebbles in the bottom so as to 
assure perfect-drainage, and water it regu- 
larly so that the earth is usually just com- 
fortably moist but not wet. 


Painting Interior of Poultry-House 


Is anything agen aside from wood 
preservation, by painting the interior of a 
poultry-house? C 


When the interior of a poultry-house is 
evenly lighted and bright, the birds are more 
active. Light gained by painting the walls 
white is cheaper than light gained by put- 
ting in extra windows. Good whitewash is 
first-class for the walls. Add 5 per cent of 
a good dip or disinfectant to the whitewash. 
Water paint lasts longer than whitewash, 
Painting 
the interior helps control vermin, too—a 
mighty important consideration. 


Cc-Z do 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Lump on Knee 


Will you tell me what to do for my horse? 
Right on the knee it is so swollen she can 
hardly walk. Don’t know what happened 
to her; I don’t think any other horse 
kicked her. dso F 

This knee may have had a puncture with 
barbed wire or a pointed nail. The point or 
oneine where the object entered need not 
be large and may not be noticeable at all, 
but the important thing, and the result of 
the after painful effects, is that infection is 
carried into the joint ‘and a very painful 
condition results. The most likely thing to 
happen is for pus to form and there may be 
a breaking of the abscess to the outside. 
Hot water applications will be very benefi- 
cial. If any indication of pus develops, see 
that there is good drainage to the outside, 


Neen’ nd now for bi 66: page. catalog FREE. 
Aol can prepare for the bi 


Not a Correspondence 
§00 So. Paulina St., Dept. 67-33 





GREAT CHANCE to 
LEARN ELECTRICITY 


Learn by doing; my new sure method will make y~3 @ master 
of practical = 


ctricity in 90 i New $2,000,000 School; 
vast new equipment. Wind real armatures; wire real houses: 
raduates get positions 
to $50 a week ond ap. Free employment service for 
Learn how 
y class in 12 short weeks. 
great opportunity of a etimne, Act NOW! 
R& Electrical 
SCHOOL 
School—H.C. Lewis, Pres.— Est. in 


build real batteries; cversenng real with an instructor 
gremanie | at your el Co; G 





Mr. H.C lectrical Scheel, Dept. 67> 
S00 So. Paulina Street, » Chicago, ’ “— 
ease send Illustrated FREE Book on Electricity and Co 
No a “Also details on free employment service, | 
radio, aeropiane and automotive courses that are included. 
NAME..2.0. 22222 eww n www nnn ono ween won occ n econ wonncce 


ADDRESS. 


CITY... STATE ...-----<---<<< =~ 











Write for this amaz- 

ing book NOW! A 
posteard will do! Learn how you can 
master the-most vicious and ferocious 
horse in « few hours time. See how bi; 


made in training and re-sell- 


aterm that is 
horse of (ite bad ha its a. Learn 


home — Ly ag 
173 fully, testtated, and brimful of in- 
ters on horre training, Sent absolutely free 
Mail postcard NO 








prices 
*2 down and it’s yours 


All late modeis, completely rebuilt and re- 
Gnigbes brand new. ARANTEED os ten 
YEARS. Send no money—b 
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Evaer 
shows actual machines in full oes. aot gus direct-to-you easy 
yment plan and 10-day trial offer. Limited time, so write today 
Faternational Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 1169, Chicago 
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per for wis Thousands save money 
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catalog showing low prices. Al 
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and that it is washed out well with’an anti- 
septic solution. 


Cc-Z 2 


‘Radio Questions 


Answered by Henry M. Neely 


Loss of Volume 


The only way I can get any volume at 
all out of my set is by wetting my finger 
and pressing it against the plug so that 
the plug makes contact with the metal 
panel of my set. I recently put in new 
batteries, so I am sure that’s not the 
trouble. Can you tell me what it is? 
New York. 

I would suggest that you first press on the 
plug, using a rolled-up handkerchief, or any 
other insulating material, so that your finger 
does not come in contact with the plug or 
panel. If the set reacts in the same manner 
as it does now, when you use your wet finger, 
it ts an indication that your trouble lies in the 
jack circuit: a loose connection between plug 
and jack; a broken jack; or a broken con- 
nection in the loud-speaker cord, probably 
right at the tip. 


Rejuvenating Tubes 


I have had a radio set a little over a year, 
and in spite of the fact that I put in new 
batteries a short time ago, I can not get 
any volume. The tubes burn brightly. 
Would rejuvenating the tubes help, and 
how is it done? S. E. D., Calif. 


The sketch tells better than words how 








RHEOSTAT 








VOLTMETER 





SOCKETS 


ee a 


to rejuvenate a worn-out tube. The appa- 
ratus necessary are a good voltmeter wi 
one to six volt scale, a rheostat, one or more 
sockets and a good battery—your set battery 
will do if fully ch: arged. 

Disconnect the ‘‘B”’ 
the fil@€ment current. 
5.5 volts for two hours; 
3.6 volts for two hours. 


C-Z" o 
Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


S. N., Ind.: 


is very commonly 
































battery and turn on 
For 201-A tubes apply 
for 199 tubes apply 


Chorea, or St. Vitus dance, 
due to a disease focus 
about the mouth. Bad tonsils and adenoids 
are the principal offenders. Be sure the 
Sonalie and adenoids are not the cause of 
the run-down condition. Good food and 
plenty oc. sunshine are helpful, and small 
doses ct Fowler’s solution will prove bene- 
ficial. 

Mrs. J. H. E., Mass.: Fowler’s solution 
is useful in stammering conditions due to 
nervousness. Training probably will give 
you the best results in this condition. There 
seems to be an inco-ordination.of the respira- 
tory muscles, and until this condition is 
rectified by diligent training, medication will 
prove of little help. 

J. S., Phila., Pa.: I would suggest that 


you consult some _oer or present your- 
self at some of the hospital clinics in the 











Retail List 
Completely 
Assembled 
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RACE Me reciste Re eX_ 


MAGNIFICENT TONE~SUPER SELECTIVE~POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTER 





America’s big, old, reliable ‘radio 
corporation ( th successful year) 


pariso: 
fitects: Tand’ its big, powerful, Coast to Coast, 
atest 6, 7 and 8 ‘tube idiraco sets 


“the finest, most enjoyable per- 
formance obtainable in high grade 
radios.’ Uniess 30days’ useinyour with cheap, ‘ 
home fully satisfies youa Miraco Miraco’s Bie 
is unbeatable at any price for penened iene. aaetee 
beautiful, clear cathedral tone —as used in many $200 sets. 
razor-edge nage powerful 
distance y operation, 
ete, = dent t tes vith ¥ Your verdict 
final. Save or make lots of money 
on sets > uipment—write for 
testimony nearby users ss 
Aenastog Special Factory 


Miraco’s work equally fine on 
“AC” electric house current 
Take your one 

Miraco 


or with batteries. 
choles. Many thousands of 











aoe Journal  Ppeone Swineherd 


Oldest, Largest and Best. yk Tho Hog Farmer's Paper. Est. 1886. 


1 Yr. 25c S45; 5 Yrs. $1 S45: |1 Yr. 25ce%: S Yrs. $12"; 
Averages over 100 p mmm perissue. Tells 4-4 Filled with peastioal common-sense 
to feed, house and breed. How to secure - 4h — of money-making value to every feeder and 

of hogs. Helps you make money from the herd. 


112-536 S&S. Clark St., 





egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successful 
Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, _ 


Chicago 














city and permit specialists to help you. 
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Write f Big 1928 Radio Catalog Bch is 
or my choo 
dest off Thousands 8 weeks. 














WHAT DO YOU WANT TO 


ny cies 
fe eens Hanover, Pa. 
BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
Yisd'e, far,8° gyts Ammorionn, Coase and hosp. Ba-05. 


NCUBEOKER BROS., 961 Bast 23rd St.. Dept. 225, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 




















































Our old horse, be had a cough 
Way down in his thorax— 
Father said he'd cure him 
With a dose of powdered borax.” 
—OLD SONG 


“I’ve a right to be mad”’ 
said Old Dobbin 


‘is HEN I havea cough I want 

to get what I've seen other 

folks use all my life—nort borax 

but good, old Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops.” 

Dobbin's reasoning may be wrong, 
but his history is right. Since 1847 
—for three generations, in fact— 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops have 
stopped coughs. They safely pro- 
tect and gently medicate the throat 
tissues. They quickly soothe irrisa- 
tion, relieve hoarseness, ease breath- 
ing. Keep them with you always. 
When you are exposed to wetness, 
dust, germs, put one in your mouth 
for protection. They are the cheapest 
health insurance in the world. 


$c. Two kinds: S-B’s or Menthol. 
Put one in your mouth at bedtime 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 












gy” $1140 to 


$3300 Year 
Become Railway 
Postal Clerks 


Franklin Institute 
Dept. R240 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me, entirely free of charge, 

(1) A Spit description of the position 

Commonedu- SG t Jobs obtainable: Sen 

free sample coaching lessons. 

... Railway Postal Clerk ($1900 te $2700) 
o>. Pos Clerk...... ($1700 te $2300) 
& em ff el i hee $1700 to $2100) 

— eo Mai Carrier....... Stis0 te $3300) 
$1140 to $1860) 
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ROWN’S Home Study School 227s." 


. Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
> and all related subjects. ' Write 
complete information. Dept. F. J., Peoria, tl. 
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Nuts To (rack, 


By Sam Loyd 

















A Happy Coincidence 


HREE miners who separately owned 
adjacent claims, each piece of ground 


being 


angle, 


their 
to the 
ings, 


in the form of a right-angled tri- 
decided upon a consolidation of 
interests. Then came a dispute as 
> proportionate values of their hold- 
the innocent fellows mistakenly 


basing their calculations on the length of 
fencing required to enclose the respective 
claims. 

The local surveyor settled the dispute 


by pe 
that 
were 
were 
feet. 
joint 


yinting out the happy coincidence, 
while the three triangular patches 
of different dimensions, their areas 
alike, each containing 3,360 square 
Thus the men shared equally in the 
property 


With the further data that all dimen- 


sions 
pendi 


of the three triangles (base, r- 
cular and hypotenuse) were whole 


numbers, it makes a respectable problem 
to ascertain what were the dimensions of 


the tl 


iree claims. 


Concealed Geography 


In the first of the following sentences find 
the name of a city in Ohio; in the second, 
one of the United-States; in the third, a 


city i 


republic south of the U. 


fifth, 


n California; in the fourth, a little 
S. A.; and in the 
a city in Pennsylvania: 


The man retired and the mosquito led 
on his troops. 

They delivered a beautiful argument, 
but ah, of no avail. 

You should see Professor Pousa cram 
entomological specimens into his pockets. 

Aunt Jane considers her new frying 
pan a matchless affair. 

Phelan cast errant glances in the direc- 


tion « 


yf Susan. 


A Charade 


My whole a poet’s name displays, 
Whose fame will last forevermore; 
Decapitate, and what remains 
Does oft express what goes before; 
Curtail my last, and mark the pains 


( 
Cu 


of industry to hoard a store. 
rtail again, my head replace, 


And you will greet a boyish face. 
What is the word? 


Why 
Wt 
trade 


Riddles To Guess 
is the letter E like a miser’s gold? 
1y is chimney-sweeping an attractive 


9 


What is a man likely to do when you 
tell him to take a back seat? 

Why are unprotected grates like in- 
solent beggars? 
ANSWERS TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 
A solitary flower: Words set down: Daft, 


ask, 


Task, 


fox, dilemma. Words struck out: 
X, Emma. Remaining word: DAF- 


FODIL. 


A charade: 
rord CANDLESTICK. 


the w 


Lawn tennis puzzle: 


The charade is answered by 


If there are 16 


players in the contest and the winner 


must 
cham 


then play with the last year’s 
pion for the new championship, the 


chances are 31 to 1 against any one of the 
first players winning from the old cham- 


pion. 


Dropping letters: 
soil, sol; crust, rust; dell, ell; 


Rock, roc; crab, cab; 
Easter, 


aster; grill, rill; heart, hart; post, pot; 


trail, 


tail. 




















BY ordering your magazines in one of the Clubs 
below you will save up to one-half the amount 
that others have to pay who order them one at a 
time. All are nati y-known magazines, pre- 
ferred by thousands, clean, helpful interesting. 
To save now, simply send the number that suits you 
best, with your remittance, to the address below. 
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Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take | 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub % 
Musterole on the * 
chest and throat. It ; 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break upacold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsili- 
tis, neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, 
pains in joints and chilblains rub on 
Musterole. Keep a jar handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 
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8,324 photographs were received in this 
contest, and they came from every state, 
as wel! as several foreign countries 








OULD there be anything more 
realistic and beautiful than 
Mr. Carney’s picture? Study 
the wonderful lights, shades 
and ripples in the water of 
Mr 


Heidenreich’s lovely land- 
scape. Mr. French has made of a com- 
mon subject an artistic picture. Mrs. 
Leadbetter shows the advantage of 
having a camera always ready to make 
. record of a subject that is worth keep- 


First Prize 


- 











he ‘Prize- Winning ‘Photos 




















“A Tragedy’’—by Frank A. Carney, Pa. 


ing, and Miss Lucille Handberg is certainly 
to be congratulated on getting a rare and 
unusual picture 

Our sincere thanks are sent to all who 
made this the most successful eontest we 





ever had. Keep up your practise and may 
your next photographs win. 

The judges awarded the prizes as follows: 
First prize, Frank A. Carney, Pa.; second 
prize, F. C. Heidenreich, Ohio; third prize, 











Fourth Prize—“Attention”—by Mrs. Everett Leadbetter, Mo. 


mh . 








Fifth Prize—“A Twister”—by Lucille Handberg, S. Dak. 


The Odd Mention Editor uses Als pap 
for the contest this month, as 3 


sure the pictures will be enjoyed by 


G. W. French, N: J.; fourth prize, Mrs. 
Everett Leadbetter, Mo.; dith prize, 
Lucille Handberg, 8. Dak. 


Honorable Mention was given to_R. A. Gol- 
loway, Pa.; M. Rachel Whinnery, Ohio; M. A. 
Obremski, N. Y.; Leo P. Bott, Jr., Ark.; Law- 
rence L. Davey, N. Y.; H. H. Kanz, 8. Dak.; 
Cleto J. Orleans, P. L.; L. A. Bush, Ohio; W. 
Noel Middleton, Mass.; Russell Harrison, Tenn.; 
Mrs. W. Durrant, N. J.; J. A. F. Penfold, Mo.; 
Mrs. John Sverkerson, Ill.; Phyllis Embry, Ohio; 
Clare M. Hogan, Mich.; Jennie Meyer, Wis.; 
Mrs. Walter Roedde, Mo.; Edna Loy, Calif.; Natt 
N. Dodge, Wash.; John C. Watson, Iowa: Beecher 
Beery, Ohio; Mohamed H. Radi, Egypt; Louis R. 




















Second Prize 


“Reflections’”’—by F. C. Heidenreich, Ohio 


Murray, N. Y.; Laura E. Shank, Ind.; Norma Froelich 
Holmes, Wis.; Roy E. Andrus, Ohio; Anna Hodges, 
Ill.; Vina Waugh, Il.; Ethel Carter, Ill.; Mrs. P. Tome 
merup, Mont.; Royce R. Winkelmann, lows; Mrs. 
Sarah Gilbert, Iowa; Angeline Keen, Colo.; Louis A. 
Sanchez, Calif.; Irvin L. Oakes, Ohio; and Mrs. 


Ernest Benson, Nebr. 
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. BUTTER—EGGS— POULTRY 


How Swift & Company 
keeps down the marketing cost 


How can the farmer get a larger part of the 
final retail price of his products than he 


now receives? 

Many persons are seeking the answer 
in a simpler, more direct, less expensive 
method of getting these products to market. 


One example of how this may be done— 
with the looked-for results—is found in 
Swift & Company’s present method of mar- 
keting eggs, cream and poultry. 


This system has eliminated unnecessary 


handlings and expense. It does the job 
with the fewest possible motions and at the 


least possible cost. 


Swift produce plants gather eggs, cream 
and poultry through the most direct chan- 
nels from farmers.: They. ship direct to 
Swift branch houses in the larger cities, and 
direct to retailers in the smaller towns. 


It would be hard to imagine a simpler, less 
expensive method of marketing than this. 


Its advantages are readily apparent. For 
his cream the farmer gets approximately 70 
per cent of the retail price of the butter. 
For his eggs he gets from 50 to 60 per cent. 


In contrast he gets only from 30 to 40 


per cent for many perishable products 
less efficiently marketed. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 





Getting them to market 


‘© S.& Co. 
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With the first sign of COLDER WEATHER 
most cars require a change in grade of oil 














Condensed 
TEXACO 
LUBRICATION CHART 
The 20 makes of cars listed 
represent more than 85% of 
all cars in service. Every 
one of them requires a differ- 
ent grade of motor oil with 
the first sign of colder 
weather. If your car is not 
listed refer to the complete 
Texaco Lubrication Chart at 


the nearest Texaco Service 
Station. 


For COLDER WEATHER 














Make of Change 
Car to 
Buick M 
Ca 1 l] ic M 
Chandler (Sp. 6 M 
Chrysler (60-7¢ M 
Dodge (4-cyl.) M 
Essex M 
Ford (Mod. T FF 
Hudson M 
Hupmobile M 

Jewett M 
Maxwell M 
Nash M 
Oakland M 
Oldsmobile M 
Overland M 
Packard M 
Reo M 

Star M 

Studebaker M 


Willys-Knight M 


Note: The letter M on the 
Texaco ChartindicatesTexaco 
medium, which is a full- 
bodied, free-flowing lubri- 
cant of true medium grade. 





More than 85% of all cars require this change. 
Consult the Condensed Texaco Lubrication Chart. 


Fine, frosty mornings . . . brisk, crisp weather . . . winter on the 
wind! These are exhilarating days for you, critical days for 
your motor oil. For the very quickness of the air that you feel so 


keenly slows up the oil in your engine. 

Ten starting seconds with motor oil slow to circulate may do 
more harm than hours of driving. 

Yes, you should change. But before you change the grade, make 


sure of the brand—any oil less alert than Texaco will not do. Evety 
grade of golden Texaco circulates with the first turn of the crankshaft. 


Remember—Texaco Motor Oil is clean, clear and golden—free 
of the paraffin wax, tars and cylinder stock which cause oils to thicken 
and slow up. This visible purity is your guarantee of complete engine 
protection. There is a correct winter grade for your engine. Insist 
upon it. Drive in wherever you see the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 
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Your Own 
_ Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within 
the easy reach of your paint brush—withValspar 
and Valspar in Colors. 


Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not 
just the color you want, or your car needs to be 
refinished or you want to ‘‘do over” your bed- 
room furniture in an entirely new color scheme. 
With Valspar you can accomplish every one of 
these things for Valspar puts all the colors of 
the rainbow at your disposal! 


Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Val- 
spar is amazingly durable, accident-proof and 
absolutely water-proof—indoors or out. Valspar 
is easy to apply and dries overnight. Its lustrous 
finish can be rubbed down to a satin-like appear- 
ance. Se nd the coupon be low for sample .. 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


ie so The colors 1—24 are the regular Valspar Colors reproduced 





¢ 
j as accurately as is possible with printers’ ink. You can ob- 
f tain them from your dealer. 
' : 1 Black Valspar 10 Vermilion Valspar 19 Mahogany Va als spar 
' 2 Orange a 11 Deep Red 20 Cherry 
‘ 3 Ivory sd 12 Gray ” 21 Moss Green 
4 Medium Blue “ 13 Deep Green “ 22 Gold " 
i 5 Light Red ei 14 Brown bil 23 Aluminum sah 
Medium Green “ 15 Clear si 24 Bronze ” 
7 Light Blue - 16 Light Oak a 
8 Yellow 28 17 Dark Oak os 


9 Deep Blue ” 18 Walnut 
W White (not illustrated) 


You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


Each color from 25 to 51 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by For example: A good example of color mixing is the popular 
mixing two of the regular Valspar Colors in equal proportions. Chinese Red (No. 52) shown in the tin Cup:—it is made by mixing 
25 12and3 30 3and2 «36 4andw  42:«3and10 «48 «2and7 equal parts of Valspar Yellow (No. 8) and Valspar Vermilion 
26 w4and8 31 LTandw 37 6 ond w = 7 - - PH 14 and 3 (No. 10). Countless other beautiful combinations are possible 

2 r 6 anc S aw 
4 = 3 3 . = 4 a y Reus as neces by varying the proportions or adding other colors. 
d8 1 40 3 and 46 12 andw 52 8 and 10 ° - ¥ 
ne Boor fon Seale This C oupon ts worth 20 to 60 cents 






™» The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


35 12and14 41 8andw 47 14andw 














VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—z20c for er th 
each 40c sample can of colors specified at Val oy, ey 
right. (Only three samples of Valspar, Clear aleper Clore 
and in Colors (Numbers 1-24), supplied per | | 
person at this special price). 2 
Print full mail address plainly 3 
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CLEAR anp in COLORS 
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The famous Valspar 
bosling water test A eee ee a ae City 











